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The Shape of Things 


THE PRESIDENT’S RETURN TO WASHINGTON 
at least threw the gears in and started various wheels 
moving. But this is not to imply that the government 
machine knows where it is going. Never during the Roose 
velt regime have so many obstacles blocked the road 
There scems, for example, to be no detour around the 
immovable bulk of the Supreme Court steam-roller stalled 
directly in the middle of the right of way. Until that gets 
into motion little else can, though the legislative traffi 
is backed up for miles. Except for relief, few bills of any 
importance are scheduled for early action. A new farm 
relief measure providing for production control to sup 
port the “‘ever-normal” granary principle and for automatic 
tariff adjustments to prevent extreme price fluctuations is 
being introduced with backing from the Administration 
and from influential farm organizations. But in these days 
not even such auspicious omens insure adoption. The 
same may be said of several new labor measures, now in 
committee and supposed to have Presidential support 
Mr. Roosevelt insists that he will push his whole pro 
gram of federal action to raise social standards, but his 
mere say-so no longer creates the fact 


» 


WHATEVER ITS LEGAL JUSTIFICATION THE 
Supreme Court decision on the Louisiana chain-store tax 
will have enormous social effects which the liberal majority 
must surely have contemplated. In upholding the right 
of a state to tax chains on the basis of their total number 
of stores—including those outside the state—the court 
may well have doomed the national chains. The social 
value of such an outcome is highly debatable and will! 
be discussed here at greater length next week 


4 


THE MAKE-UP OF THE NEW SPANISH CABINET 
headed by Dr. Juan Negrin is significant for several rea 
sons. Largo Caballero, who is widely known abroad as 
the ‘Spanish Lenin,” has no place in it; and the name 
of Julio Alvarez del Vayo, formerly War Minister, is 
also missing. The Anarcho-Syndicalists, who had four 
posts in the preceding ministry, have been left out of 
the present one “after refusal to participate.’’ The new 
ministry is parliamentary in character, and the number 
of portfolios has been reduced from nineteen to nine 
What is most important, Indalecio Prieto, right Socialist, 
who is often considered Caballero’s rival for party leader 
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ship, has taken over the posts of War, Air, and Marine 
It is known that Caballero wished to concentrate these 
three posts in his own hands, which would have had the 
effect of eliminating Prieto from the Cabinet. Instead 
Prieto has emerged as the dominant figure. It would be 
unfortunate, however, if the government should lose the 
services of the ex-Premier, who despite his age is able 
and popular. And it would be disastrous to drive him 


into opposition 
il 


DR. NEGRIN, A CLOSE FRIEND OF PRIETO, IS 
himseif a man of great torce vivacious, energetic, and 
highly cultured. As Minister of Finance he controlled the 
Carabineros, who together with the Communists sup- 
pressed the recent Anarchist-Trotskyite flare-up in Bar- 
celona. The Carabineros are a special frontier force of 
irefully selected Socialists. In the past the Communists 
have been very modest in claiming posts for their party 

they held only two minor places in ¢ thallero’s Cabinet 

ind have refrained from criticizing too harshly th 
Anarchists’ indiscipline at the front and in the rear. But 
the alliance of the irreconcilable Anarchists with the 
lrotskyites, together with recent indications that the 
Anarchists are not as powerful as they were reputed to 
be, has led the Communists to demand a different set-up 
They want a government that will not only pursuc the 
war with greater vigor, but be less tolerant toward minor: 
ties which refuse to co yperat with the Popular Front 


1 
Negrin 1s an acceptabl ho 


DESPITE STRONG ITALIAN AND GERMAN 


reinforcements and the supp rt of a tremendous air fleet 
} 1 
id motorized equipment, Franco has not been able to 
take Bilbao after three wecks’ effort. Bilbao 1s hungry, 


ercrowded, badly organized, poorly supplied with arms 


nd has no a rplan ;. Yet it can resist. There are two 


iso! ind they hav op rated against the rcbels ever 
nce the civil war started. First, Franco's man power 1s 
ery limited, whereas the Loyalists can make up in quan 
hat they lack in quality. Second, the population of 

newly acq | territory is hostile, and that applics espc 
cially to the Basque Catholics, who do not trust the 
Catholicism of Franco's Moors and Nazis. Bilbao could 
isily | ived in the eleventh hour if the Basques re 
ceived fifty a rplan We learn that thes« airplanes are 
already in Bilbao but cannot fly owing to the absence 
of an ad juat rdrot Reintorcements from Asturias 


and Santander may be able to hold Franco until the field 
is prepared. Other fronts seem to be quict but are not 
The daily report f the official Agence Espagne show 
that the slaughter continues and that on the Madrid, 
Guadalajara, and Cordoba fronts the government ts push 
ing back the enemy meter by meter. The encirclement of 
the rebels in University City apparently determined on 
section of them to surrender. The other section forthwith 
attacked the first, while the Loyalists watched with 
pleasure It is only a matter of time before this wedge 
into Madrid will be expelled. Meanwhile there is docu 
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mentary proof from prisoners that Germany and 
sent men into Spain after the new patrol systen 












introduced. But what is another scrap of paper in 5 0) 
wastepaper basket? ating > 
Raskob. 
. ' mee 
THE CURRENT SOVIET CAMPAIGN AGAINs} rohit of 
graft, bureaucracy, and ‘“Trotskyism” has culminat Mr. Ras 
the arrest of four high officials of the Central Traq some $3! 
Union Council. It is charged that through carel ich ha 
inefficiency, and favoritism millions of rubles of | it togel 
workers’ funds, supposedly designed for social insu vhich t 
were cither frittered away on worthless projects or ims. 
diverted to anti-social purposes. The shake-up among hanged 
trade-union executives follows closely on the heels of bala 
demotion of Marshal Tukhachevsky, who was ment tran 
in the January trials, and the arrest of Tuma: $46 sho 
former director of the Prombank, who is accu vas acc 
having diverted Soviet funds for the use of f nne 
Trotskyists. Press attacks have also been directed [he gor 
a group of writers who are charged with having vari 
associated with Yagoda, the former GPU leader 
now in prison charged with wholesale misapprop 
of funds. That the periodic “cleanings” which THI 
characteristic of Soviet life are often subject to 
abuse is indicated in Vishinsky’s warning against “'u Villian 
tified charges of sabotage.”” While these “cleaning 
undoubtedly valuable in ridding the country of 
petent or dishonest officials, they are frequently ca T 
so far that they make conscientious and able off , 
afraid to take responsibility lest they be charged 
wrecking. Through its paralyzing effect on econon 
the purge may prove more detrimental than the e\ i 
seeks to correct n | 
fy 
+ ve 
RENEWAL OF ANTI-JEWISH RIOTS IN POLAN 
in which fifty-three persons were injured in a few the P. 
time, has again fixed attention on the desperate | t tS ; 
of the three million Jews in that country. Altho be 
Polish Jews have long suffered harsh discriminatio: which 
lived under unbelievable conditions of poverty, they bor 
only recently been made the object of a systematic tcrror vith f 
comparable to that in Nazi Germany. Jews are bar: bvi0u 
from many important sectors of Polish economic |i! thor 
They are forbidden to bid for government, municip f yan a 
army orders; Jewish workers have been excluded f1 ms 
the government tobacco, salt, and match monop fs | 
Jewish students are rapidly being driven out of th re 
versitics; and the proportion of Jews in state em; emu 
ment has fallen to less than 1 per cent. Where of! re tl 
discrimination does not exist, Polish nationalists ha\ aney 
taken the law into their own hands. Market stalls Wit 
longing to Jews have repeatedly been destroyed, | ant 
dreds of shops have been wrecked, and Jews have | 
forcefully ejected from cafes and restaurants. Whil 
government has officially attempted to check the riot (HE 
and pogroms which have brought death to hund: rol 
within the past few years, its efforts have had little effect vith 
because of its general anti-Semitic bias aliens 
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INTERESTED IN THE UNGENTLE ART 


tting and staying rich will follow with interest the 

; of the government to collect back taxes aggre- 

x $1,800,000 from Pierre S. du Pont and John J. 

b. Mr. du Pont, it appears, had foresight enough 

cet out of the stock market early in 1929 with a 

of some $35,000,000. After the crash he and 

Mr. Raskob initiated a series of gross sales aggregating 

»e $30,000,000 which ended, sometime in 1930, with 

h having exactly the same stock he originally held 

together able to show a combined loss of $7,500,000, 

, they deducted from their 1929 income-tax re- 

Although the market value of the stocks had 

‘ed materially between sales, enough to throw out 

lance between the two by $700,000 at one time, 

transactions ended with their respective shares only 

$46 short of a perfect balance. This, the defense claims, 

accidental, since the complicated sales were wholly 

nected and the prices were not manipulated. 

government, the defense holds further, is betraying 
rice definitely shocking to the gentlemen traders. 


ION 








THOS! 
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iE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR SPANISH 
has suffered important defections, but Michael 
ims still stands firm for civilization according to 
In his honor, and in the hope of alienating all 
Catholics from his relief project, we print here 
ption of a photograph reproduced in a French 
let on the destruction of Durango, sister city of 
a. “The priest Melilla,” it reads, “was struck at 
ltar as he celebrated mass. He was found clad in 
red vestments, killed by a bomb.”” The photograph, 
h is even more vivid than its caption, was taken after 
fascist angels had spread their wings over the second 
rtyred city’’ of the Basques. The Tale of Guernica, 
context is revealed, becomes ever more terrible. 
Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian te- 
ts that on April 22—three days before the massacre 
lispatch appeared in the Frankfurter Zettung in 
h the system of demoralizing the unprotected “reds” 
ombing them first and then firing down on them 
h machine-guns was described in every detail. It was 
us, said the Gwardian’s correspondent, that the 
thor of the dispatch had been in contact with the Ger- 
n air authorities in the north of Spain; and the diary 
i the captured Nazi aviator which recorded that rebel 
s had orders to “shoot everything that moved” is one 
evidence of the thoroughness with which the 
ung’s ‘system’ was applied in Guernica. We may be 
that the flames of Guernica will not soon die down 
[hey have already destroyed Franco's pretensions of 
ving” Spain. When will they get too hot for a com- 
ttee which calls itself American? 





+ 


(HE NEWS FROM PARIS OF H. DE KERILLIS'S 

signation as leader writer of the Echo de Paris, together 
vith that of the editor and a large part of the staff, is 
in indication of the troubles that have lately beset the 
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rightist press. Since the passage of Blum’s press-reform 
laws the newspapers of the right have suffered a loss in 
revenue from subsidies and have been forced to raise 
their price. This, with the violence of their attacks on 
the government and their open support of Franco, has 
caused their circulation to fall off. As a journalist 
M. de Kerillis may be compared with Carbuccia of the 
Gringoire, whose calumnies were responsible for the 
suicide of Roger Salengro, Minister of the Interior, and 
with Charles Maurras of the Action Francaise, now in 
prison for instigating the attempt to murder Léon Blum 
in 1936. But a more dangerous man than De Kerillis is 
Jacques Doriot, head of the Parti Populaire Frangais and 
successor to De la Rocque as France's would-be Fuhrer. 
Already publisher of a weekly, Emancipation Nationale, 
he has just bought control of the daily Liberté. Through 
it he will continue to preach that spurious socialism which 
is a sure sign of genuine fascism. 


+ 


AS CONTRIBUTOR OF OUR WEEKLY LETTER 
from Washington, Paul W. Ward has served The Nation 
since January, 1936—and the phrase may justly be taken 
in a double sense. It is with deep regret and some 
trepidation, therefore, that we announce to our readers 
Mr. Ward's departure for England, where he will take 
charge of the London bureau of the Baltimore Sun. 
Both in Washington and in our pages he has become an 
institution—if one so lively can be called an institution— 
and for excellent reasons. As a first-rate newspaperman 
with a clear and uncynical understanding of social forces, 
he has carried on a tradition in American journalism 
which has played an important role in the past and will 
be even more important in the complex future. Mr. 
Ward's particular talent for penetration and exposure is 
certainly needed in London as much as in Washington, 
and we look forward to his dispatches in the Baltimore 
Sun as well as to the articles he will occasionally con- 
tribute to these pages. Despite these compensations we 
hope his absence from the American front will be brief. 


Mr. Green’s Solidarity 


HE antiquated woodcutters of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor continue to hack away at the 

Committee for Industrial Organization—and they 
can hardly be expected to understand why industrial 
unionism, like the oak tree of the fable, grows stronger 
as they hack. Every move so far made by Green and 
Frey to discredit the C. I. O. and establish their own 
right to speak for American labor has had exactly the 
opposite effect. The A. F. of L. long ago demonstrated 
its incapacity to build a modern labor movement; it has 
actually functioned as an enemy of labor and in its 
frantic fight for survival has not hesitated to employ 
every weapon forbidden to labor's friends. As Mr. Lewis 
pointed out at the convention of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in Atlantic City, Mr. Green 
indulged in plain treachery in the General Motors strike 
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when he asked Governor Murphy by telephone not to 
permit a sole-bargaining agreement with any one union, 
meaning the United Automobile Workers. A little later 
an A. F. of L. organizer, the notorious F. J. Dillon, sent a 
telegram to the country’s leading union hater, Edsel 
Ford, attacking the U. A. W. (not by name), denounc- 
ing the sitdown as “repulsive and demoralizing,” and 
expressing the “sincere hope that you will view with 
favor the desire of the A. F. of L. to cooperate with 
managements generally in preserving . . . industrial 
peace.” Edsel Ford was noncommittal, but the Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York recently took the hint when 
it tried to drive its workers into a “‘safe’” A. F. of L. 
craft union in order to combat the militant C. I. O. local 
which was successfully organizing its employees. In other 
cases A. F. of L. craft unions, in their zeal to fight the 
Cc. I. O.. have themselves assumed the character of in- 
dustrial unions—which means that they will presently be 
at each other's throats. 

In Washington the executive council of the federation 
has tried to fig tht the C. I. O. in other, more dangerous, 
ways. It attempted to protect craft unions by having the 
Wagner Act amended to prevent the granting of exclu- 
sive bargaining privileges to any one union in a plant, 
and accepted the good offices of the reactionary Repre- 
sentative Dies to get the amendment introduced in the 


House when no genuine friend of labor would touch tt. 
Its lobbyists backed the move for a Congressional inves- 
tigation of sitdowns the main proponents of which were 
Dics and other Southern red-baiters who are afraid of 
the textile drive in the South. John P. Frey, moreover, 


isked the National Labor Relations Board to “respect 
craft divisions” in holding plant elections, saying that 


the granting of “‘sole-bargaining rights was a denial of 
the rights of a minority.” 

[hese are scattered examples. Throughout the country 
the A. F. of L. bureaucrat is functioning as the agent 


of disruption. As such, he is being used by the employers 
and spurned by the rank and file. Meanwhile Mr. Green 


ontinues to assume the pose of outraged virtue. In reply 
to Lewis's speech at Atlantic City he said that Lewis 
lacked proper un ertanding of his telephone call to 
Governor Murphy’’—he did not deny making it. He 
went on to “offer as an answer to this unwarranted 
allegation my life’s record of service to... organized 


labor,’ and ended by pleading for “unity, solidarity, and 
cooperation within the ranks of labor,” for which he 
uid he was ready to “render any service.” 

To Mr. Green the answer can be made that within 
labor's ranks unity, solidarity, and cooperation prevail, 
of an extent and quality to frighten an A. F. of L. 
bureaucrat out of his wits. That solidarity begins just to 
the left of the craft-union officialdom; from week to 
weck it covers an ever-widening sector of workers (it 
has even increased the membership of craft unions), and 
it promiscs to encompass the great majority of wage- 
earners. At the moment the C. I. O. is mopping up the 
independent companies in the steel industry after having 
irganized the great bulk of steel workers. In New York 
City it recently demonstrated its hold on the imagination 
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of the rank and file when, in an election held for ; 
13,500 employees of the Interborough Rapid Trans; 
Company, 10,638 out of 11,585 cast their ballots for ti, 
C. I. O. Here too we had a perfect example of A. F. of | 
tactics. Having failed to organize these workers, the A. | 
of L. union in the field now says it will not abid 
the outcome of the election in which it refused t 
part. To the overwhelming vote in favor of the C. | 0 
it opposed the dry-as-dust contention that the el 
was illegally held. It was the same sort of solid 
Mr. Green had in mind when two days after his a; 

for unity he ordered the suspension of C. I. O. affi! 
from the Los Angeles Central Labor Council, thu 
ding himself of 10,000 troublesome members—who 
promptly granted C. I. O. charters. 

We may look forward to similar actions in other ; 
We do not minimize their deplorable effects, but in 
long run they can have no important influence on |al 
course. Even at this point the announcement that 
A. F. of L. may soon formally expel the C. 1. O. ur 
makes the same impression as if we were told t 
dead shell had decided to “expel” the living orga: 
that has already sloughed it off. 


Hot Gold 


HERE could be no surer sign that the fir 

reform are burning low in Washington tha: 

undue prominence that has been given r¢ 
to the subject of “hot gold.”” The problem is by no m 
a new one. For more than four years gold has 
pouring steadily into the country. At the end of 
the national gold stocks were $4,226,000,000, 
was nearly a billion and a half more than was n 
as backing for our currency. At the end of 1934 
had risen to no less than $8,238,000,000 in dev: 
dollars. By the end of 1936 we had added another t 
billion, bringing the total to $11,258,000,000. B 
middle of this May we held approximately $11,900, 
000, or more than 53 per cent of the world’s supp! 
monetary gold. 

Meanwhile, stimulated by unprecedented prices, g 
production has risen to record heights. The increas: 
1936 was larger than in any year in history, except after 
the three big gold strikes in Transvaal, California 
Australia. The spectacle of miners the world over w: 
ing feverishly to dig out ever-increasing amounts of | 
yellow metal only to have it taken to Fort Knox a 
buried once more in the earth has been the subject o! 
many well-taken quips. There can be no doubt that t! 
United States is suffering from one of the most colos 
gyp games in history, albeit one in which we laid dow: 
the rules. Gold is considerably overvalued in terms 
American currency. Every ounce of the metal which » 
obtain from abroad has to be paid for, ultimately, in t! 
product of “cheap” American labor. Although we 
only about two-thirds as much gold per unit of labor 
as before the depression, we have been buying hug: 
amounts on these terms. 
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this would not be so bad if it served any useful 
But the accumulation of more than half the 

; gold supply in the United States means that a 
r of countries are deprived of sufficient gold to 
ve their currencies and abolish trade restrictions. 

the gold is of no conceivable value to us as long as 

tinue to keep out foreign imports. We have ac- 

: lated gold because we did not want goods. More- 
the recent moves of the Federal Reserve Board to 

excess reserves and “‘sterilize’’ gold imports were 

ted by fear lest our huge reserves stimulate a 

inflation. The United States is an integral part 

world economic system, and any action we take 

is injurious to world stability must ultimately 

against our well-being. The only real gainers from 

$ old, apart from the Soviet government, are the 

; of mining stocks, who in some instances have 
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fortunes. 

[he time to think of all this was obviously before 
‘ing the dollar by 41 per cent when a much smaller 
ation would have achieved the desired purpose. 
was scarcely an economist in the country who did 
int out at that time the very pitfalls into which 

now stumbling. The undervaluing of the dollar 
und to bring huge capital imports and to distort 
rmal trade balance. It was certain to be followed 
unhealthy rise in prices. But that damage has 
been done. The question is now whether it 
be wise to reverse the process by reducing the 
g price of gold from $35 an ounce to, say, $30. 
economists have openly supported the proposal. 
president of the Bank of International Settlements 
iggested that the price of gold be reduced through- 
world as a means of checking the increase in 
production, 

\ reduction in the price of gold would undoubtedly 
certain good results. It would definitely eliminate 

threat of an immediate inflation, and would check 

influx of capital which is now causing great concern. 
But there are certain dangers involved in fighting fire 

h fire. Any change in value of a currency, whether up 

lown, is bound to have profound repercussions 

throughout the economic system, as was illustrated by 

recent collapse of the stock market on the rumor of 

iluation. New maladjustments are created and a period 

nstability ensues. Nothing can be more disastrous to 

iness confidence than continued uncertainty regarding 

value of the monetary unit. While something must 

viously be done to check the continuous inflow of 

t gold, it is not necessary to resort to a measure as 

t rastic as revaluation. What is really necessary to restore 
tld economic stability is for the United States to dis- 

harge its responsibility as a leading creditor nation. This 

plies accepting a substantial surplus of imports over 





ports. While this process might be accelerated by 
ing the value of the dollar, it can also be achieved, 
onsiderably less cost, by more vigorously pressing 
retary Hull’s program for tariff reduction. Once 
ormal barriers to trade are removed, the gold question 


ll take care of itself. 
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Nazi Scouts in Africa 

HE Fuhrer seems determined to regain Germany's 

former African empire by fair means or foul. He 

was not daunted by the recent outlawing of the 
Deutsches Bund, his private army in Southwest Africa. 
When the Union government put its foot down on these 
Nazi scouts, it was a simple matter to ship them home 
to Germany and train them there. Already 600 young 
Germans from the colony are taking a postgraduate 
course in the Fatherland. They form the “Corporation 
of Patriots’’ and are to educate in their turn other Afro- 
Germans in those special skills and prejudices necessary 
for “tasks awaiting them abroad.”” This very week they 
are meeting in convention in Saxony. When their train- 
ing is finished, the army will return, bit by bit, for a new 
attempt to establish Hitler's place in the southern sun. 

Southwest Africa was given to the Union of South 
Africa as a mandated territory under the League of 
Nations. In 1923 representatives of the German govern- 
ment at London urged the Germans in Africa to co- 
operate in the mandate and to regard their future as 
bound to the Union. Thereupon some of the Germans 
became British subjects, and matters went smoothly for 
a while. But when Hitler came to power, his agents 
provocateurs began stirring up trouble. Numbers of 
German aliens entered the territory, established a boy- 
cott against their countrymen who had accepted Union 
nationality, organized or terrorized them, and encouraged 
the belief that Southwest Africa would soon be turned 
over to Germany. 

Since last December the Union government has been 
pressing a measure to combat this threat and on April 2 
General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, signed a procla- 
mation granting power to the administrator of the man- 
date to publish the names of all public bodies and po- 
litical organizations which should henceforth be closed 
to alien membership. It was aimed, obviously, at the 
Deutsches Bund. Three days later Herr Wichl, the Ger- 
man Minister, presented a note of protest to General 
Hertzog, describing the ruling as ‘a combative measure 
against the Germans in Southwest Africa.’’ Meanwhile, 
back in the Fatherland, the official press was voicing high 
indignation over the martyrdom of Germans in Africa. 
The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung announced that “the 
deprivation of their political rights will be regarded as a 
challenge by South Africans and this challenge must dis- 
turb the good relations between Germany and the 
Union.” The Union stuck firm to its program, despite 
bullying. On April 19 the administrator at Windhock 
decreed that by July 1 the Deutsches Bund must either 
disband or be wholly reorganized as an association of 
British subjects. And that is where matters stand today. 

The Hertzog government deserves credit for having 
called Hitler’s bluff—in contrast to many European gov- 
ernments. He has driven the Nazis underground. But 
his work will not be finished as long as Afro-German 
boys are carrying the gospel of Nazi imperialism from 
headquarters in Berlin back to Southwest Africa. 
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What Next in Social Security ? 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


j 


OME Monday in the near future the Supreme Court 

is expected. to uphold the constitutionality of the 

old-age and unemployment provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Of the two phases of the act at issue the 
old-age annuity plan is by far the more important. For 
if federal old-age protection is held constitutional, there 
will no longer be any legal excuse for maintaining the 
present cumbersome federal-state plan of unemployment 
insurance. The constitutional case for a national system 
of protecting the jobless could be made even stronger 
than that for old-age annuities, since it could be defended 
as essential for preserving national economic stability. 

Merely to list the specific changes which must be made 
before the act can afford even reasonable protection 
against unemployment would be tedious. Benefits which 
extend only from fifteen to twenty weeks would mean 
very little in a depression such as the one from which we 
are now emerging. In fact, it is doubtful whether such as- 
sistance has any long-range social value. For it abandons 
the individual worker in his hour of greatest need, and 
fails to support consumer buying power when it is most 
desperately required. Nor can the exclusion of three-fifths 
of the employed from its benefits be defended. 

A national insurance system, on the other hand, would 
make possible a uniform program involving a substantial 
increase in both the amount and duration of benefits. 
Part of the extra expense involved in liberalizing bene- 
fits might be saved by pooling risks on a nation-wide 
rather than a state-wide scale. But additional funds will 
undoubtedly be necessary. European experience has 
shown that no worker-supported system can meet the 
needs of a protracted depression without government as- 
sistance. Unemployment is not really an insurable risk. 
No one knows whether the percentage of jobless will 
average 5 or 15 per cent over the next twenty years. And 
in so far as the causes of unemployment are social rather 
than individual, there would seem to be no justification 
for placing the burden of jobless protection solely on 
the working class and consumers rather than on the 
country as a whole. At least part of the cost should be 
met through taxes levied on the basis of capacity to pay. 

In the case of the old-age annuities, reforms are also 
necessary but should be materially easier to make. Even 
the most conservative groups in Congress, including the 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Democrats, have come 
to see the absurdity of accumulating a forty-seven-billion- 
dollar reserve fund. It has become rather generally rec- 
ognized, moreover, that the men and women who are 
now over sixty years of age should be protected even 
though they cannot possibly pay the cost on a strict in- 
surance basis. Fortunately, both these weaknesses can be 
corrected without a drastic change in the principles of 


the present law. The British government has met 
problem of the older worker by paying full pensio: 
all insured workers regardless of whether or not 
were too old to set aside enough to meet the cost of 
own old-age protection. By adopting this princip| 
United States could provide reasonably adequate security 
for the men and women who are now past forty wit 
openly repudiating actuarial principles. 

Such a plan would be of very little assistance, how 
to the workers who are now under forty years of ag: 
They would still have to look forward to an ultimat 
pay-roll deduction of 3 per cent for the old-age an: 
in addition to bearing the brunt, in increased prices, of 
6 per cent pay-roll tax for old-age and unemploy: 
protection. Nine per cent of a worker's income may not 
seem too much to pay for security; but with nearly { 
fifths of America’s families receiving less than a “re. 
ably satisfactory’’ standard of living—according to the 
Brookings Institution—a 9 per cent reduction becomes : 
serious matter. While it is not possible to provide se 
for the aged without taxing the young, it is fair to ask 
as in the case of unemployment insurance, whether th 
working class and consumers should shoulder the entirc 
burden or whether some responsibility should not bx 
borne by the community as a whole. The rates of contr 
bution now in force might be retained as a concession t 
those who feel that every person should provide for | 
own old age, but the increases provided for subseq 
years should be suspended and the funds necessary for x 
adequate program should be derived from social taxatior 
In any case, immediate action should be taken to exten 
the benefits of compulsory old-age protection to agri 
tural workers, domestic servants, and the categories 
white-collar employees who are now exempt from the 
provisions of the law. Other groups, such as housewiv« 
and self-employed workers, should be permitted to tak 
out voluntary insurance. 

Another necessary reform which should present 
important technical difficulties is the provision for dis 
ability and survivors’ pensions in connection with the old 
age annuity plan. Every important country in the world 
except the United States has provided some form of pr 
tection against disability, or premature old age. Most 
countries combine invalidity insurance with old-age pet 
sions on the ground that old age is really but a specia 
type of disability. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions are 
also almost invariably attached to old-age insurance. Mos! 
American states grant aid to dependent children, but 
present none make special provision for widows. 

The greatest opportunity presented by the Suprem« 
Court's action, however, lies in a totally different field 
If federal old-age annuities are upheld, one of the ps 
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ary obstacles to a federal program of health insurance 
have been eliminated. An adequate program of 
protection would mean more to the average Amer- 
than all the other forms of social insurance com- 
Recently there has been some discussion of an 
ment which would add cash sickness benefits to 
ige annuity scheme. At first sight this seems sen- 
ugh. The number of days of illness in a given 
1.000 of the population can be calculated almost 
rately as the chance of living to a ripe old age. 
Such a scheme would probably encounter very little op- 
n as long as it was divorced from medical assist- 
Doctors would favor it because it would greatly 
se the possibility of their being paid, and no or- 
1 group, except possibly the insurance companies, 
| be likely to oppose it. Obviously such a plan would 
sent an important step forward, although compensa- 
which is not attached to a program of medical aid 
ld raise many difficult problems. Some system of con- 
uld have to be set up involving the medical pro- 
fession. But under private medicine, doctors would have 
entive to check malingering; on the contrary, they 
would have every inducement to help a prospective 
t collect his sickness allowance if only for the sake 

llecting their fees. 
A modest cash benefit would do very little, moreover, 
rd meeting the primary problem—the provision of 
medical care for the millions of Americans who 
ible to pay for such care even when fully em- 
It would not begin to cover the cost of cases 
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demanding hospitalization and specialist's care. Nor 
would voluntary health insurance solve this problem for 
the great majority of Americans. The average family 
ill afford the $75 to $100 a year which would be neces 
sary to obtain adequate medical care. As a consequence, 
most individuals will take a chance on avoiding sickness 
rather than curtail their meager standard of living 

It is not to be supposed that the struggle for adequate 
health insurance will be an easy one in the United States 
Until recently there has been little to show for the cam- 
paign which progressive groups have w aged for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The picture has been fundamentally 
changed in the last few years, however, by the dramatic 
success of group hospitalization. Hundreds of thousands 
of families who had no interest in “‘socialized medicine”’ 
as such have found satisfaction and protection in insur- 
ance against hospital bills. The brilliant battle of the 
United States Public Health Service against venereal 
disease has also helped to popularize the value of public 
medicine. Given a favorable Supreme Court decision, no 
time should be lost in taking advantage of the favorable 
political atmosphere for an immediate drive for nation- 
wide health protection. 

Compulsory health insurance may not be an ideal solu- 
tion of the problem of medical care. Under it, it would 
be difficult to make provision for millions of persons, 
such as farmers, casual workers, and domestics, who are 
desperately in need of assistance. But however far short 
of the ideal, it would raise a heavy burden from the backs 
of American wage-earners of this generation 


Time, fortune, Life 


BY DWIGHT MACDONALD 


I 
HE editors of Time are quick to resent the term 
“fascist."” And indeed the adjective is a bit over- 
enthusiastic. But Time, although consciously its 
ophy is no more than a cynical, tired Republican- 
es present abundant evidence of a fascist uncon- 
is. One might instance its neurotic interest in the 
rgical details of bloodshed, its worship of “potent’’ in- 
luals, its corresponding contempt for the masses. 


There is one department, however, in which these fascist 


ncies have emerged quite frankly into the open. 
; is the “Foreign News” section, second in length and 
rtance only to “National Affairs.”” Ever since Tzme 
uunded in 1923 this has been wholly or mostly 
n by one Laird Shields Goldsborough, a classmate 
it Yale. It is difficult to convey the irresponsible 

the positive venom of Goldsborough’s attitude 

| the masses and their leaders. For his information 
the U. S. S. R. 


é¢migrés—whence the great Time theory that 


he depends largely on Whit 


is really “Stalin’s stooge,” an undercover emis 


sary busy fomenting revolutions which Stalin’s bourgeois 
alliances won't allow him to encourage openly (Time, 
December 28, 1936). His treatment of the Spanish war 
must be read to be believed. ‘“The Spanish government, 
a regime of Socialists, Communists, and rattle-brained 
liberals, had emptied the jails of cutthroats to defend 
itself,"’ he wrote early in the conflict. "The government's 
militia, largely composed of ill-trained, ill-disciplined 
shoemakers, cab-drivers, and waiters, who were only pre- 
vented from scattering in despair by their officers standing 
behind them with cocked firearms “"—such is his 
description of the defenders of Madrid (Time, October 
26, 1936). In the same article he announced gleefully, 
The Spanish Republic was actually at its last gasp.” 
Goldsborough’s falsifications have for years been an 
office scandal. 


Next to radicals Goldsborough hates Jews 
hK 


Léon Blum, 
being both, is abused in terms worthy of Herr Streicher. 
It is “lean, spidery Léon Blum, Socialist and Jew,” “Jew 
Blum,” “. 
able of arousing”’ 


. the pec uliar detestation Léon Blum ts « up 
in peculiar, not to say pathological 


’ 





tht add. Before Blum came into power he 


‘eople. on 
: . millionaire Socialist Blum,” who “‘lives in a sump- 
tuous old house crammed with exquisite bibelots” and 
delights to rush among the Paris rabble and deliver 
m | Socialist-Communist harangues.”’ History played 
its customary trick on the editor of Tzme’'s foreign-news 
section, and Goldsborough later on had to tell his readers 
that this ridiculous old Sheeny had somchow managed 
to ct into the premiership of France. It 1s only fair 
to say that Goldsborough, despite his name and personal 


almost certainly not a Jew himself. 

It all goes back to 1934, 
trip to Italy for Fortune. He returned so violent a parti- 
san of Il Duce that even Il Luce was alarmed. The un- 
for Fortune’s 


when Goldsborough made a 


critical panegyrics on fascism he wrote 
Italian number had to be scrapped in favor of a more 
realistic treatment by staff writers. But in his 
province of Time Goldsborough says what he likes. For 
example (July 20, 1936): “A scant fourteen years ago 
the kingdom of Italy was as confused, irresolute, and 
radical-ridden as are France and Spain today. The years 
have dignified and tempered Benito Mussolini, and he 
has dignified and tempered the Italian people. . . . The 


features of Benito Mussolini in his prime are those of 


various 


an Augustan Caesar... . 
The Goldsborough scandal has reached such a ripe 
stage that even Luce’s more conservative lieutenants have 
tried to have him restrained. But Goldsborough has for- 
midable talents: a chambermaid’s instinct for scandal 
plus a spinster’s love of gossip. He scooped the world on 
Mrs. Simpson, exposing the whole affair months before 
other journalists woke up to what was taking place. His 
stuff pace, color, humor, drama, every 
virtue in fact except dull and 
Hence he is said to be the most highly paid 
writer on any of Luce’s magazines. So far Luce has over- 
ruled all opposition and given Goldsborough his full 
personal backing, which means that his articles are not 

blue-penciled by th 
cash reasons, should thus spectally protect the writer who 
t flagrantly violates his high-minded code of factual 


furthermore has 


such ones as accuracy 


honesty 


ed tor. That Luce, for good solid 


this is a paradox only to the unsophisticated. 
weeks a remarkable change 


OD] Ctivily 

During the past CW 
has come over Time's foreign news. The Spanish situa- 
f ported honestly; Léon Blum is “Jew 
Europe has become a more compre- 


Blum” no longer: 


henstble. if less exciting Explanation: Golds- 


place 
borough went to London for the coronation 
I] 
Ihe reading matter in Luce’s magazines is produced 
by the cooperation Of three groups: resi archers, writers, 


editors. The researchers are all female, mostly college 
graduates. They work at the high nervous tension peculiar 
to commercial journalism. Luce has been publishing 


magazines for fourteen years, but it still takes a major 
crisis to produce each issue. For the fantastic amounts 
of overtime the researchers put in while the magazines 
are going to press, they get no time-and-a-half pay. In 
fact, they receive no pay at all beyond one dollar for 
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dinner plus their taxi fare home after 10 p. n 
deadline apparently representing Luce’s idea of t! 
at which the streets become unsafe for solitary { 
Theoretically, they take time off during less busy | 
But quiet intervals are rare in Luce’s high-power 
prises, and they are lucky if they make up h 
overtime. Considering this unpaid labor, the imp 
of the work, and the intelligence it requires, their 
low. It begins at $25 a weck and rises, by $10 
year, to a permanent plateau of about $75. B 
put up with this exploitation because the human r¢ 
ships are pleasant and the work is interesting. 

Luce pays his writers well—after the probation | 
The beginners are paid niggardly salaries and g 
kicked around. But once the writer shows himsel! 
valuable, his earnings bound upward, to $10,000 
$15,000 or more, a year. Such salaries, however, 
given for nothing. As nuns sacrifice their hair, so | 
writers are shorn of their names. It is a symbol 
nunciation of the world, the flesh, and the devil. On 
have taken the veil, any gallivanting outside the 
discouraged. Writers who have contributed to s 
journals have been “spoken to,” delicately but u: 
takably. 

The specifications for an editorship at Time, Inc 
those for a good radio set: maximum receptivity and 
minimum static (read: independent thought). After 
years of selective breeding, Luce has developed a set of 
human instruments delicately adapted to their great task 
the transmission of the dynamic radiations of the L 
personality out of the ether on to the printed page. T! 
instruments are devoted, flexible, intelligent (but not 
intelligent). They do everything but talk out of 
They are -well oiled with salaries ranging from $15, 
to $35,000, plus blocks of bonus stock. The archet 
of these admirable mechanisms is Roy Larsen, s 
in command and most likely successor to Luce. Q 
impersonal, realistic, inhumanly efficient, Larsen, | 
Luce, doesn’t take the racket too seriously. To Lucc 
nalism is a crusade, to Larsen a game. It is possibl 
now that Luce’s earnest pioneering has opened up 
new territory, Larsen, the cool and adroit manipul 
could exploit it more smoothly if Luce were out of 
way. On the other hand, perhaps Luce’s crusading fer\ 
his dash of publishing genius, is still the vital factor 
The question is intriguing but academic, since Luce sh 
no signs of retiring. 

Several years ago Time, Inc., grew out of the s! 
at which Luce had direct personal contact with 1 
of his employees. During 1936 the number of emp! 
shot up from 718 to 1,221. The question of employct 
employee relationships is urgent. Luce seems to | 
evolved one answer, his employees another. 


Speaking to a group of his advertising salesmen |as 
year, Luce outlined the ideal corporation into which he 
hoped Time, Inc., would grow. In place of the cash 
nexus which binds employee to employer under capr 
talism, Luce told the boys, he would substitute some: 
thing resembling Mussolini's corporative state. This i 
teresting, though unfortunately as yet non-existent, po 
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| concept has fascinated Luce ever since he super- 
1 a lengthy treatise on the subject in Fortune several 
rs ago. Luce’s idea, roughly, is that the corporation 
nts responsibility for the general economic and social 
\|-being of its employees. It sees to it that they are 
|-paid, contented, and never without pocket hand- 
ker hiefs. In return, the employee identifies his own 
future with that of the corporation, centering all per- 
sonal ambitions therein and thinking of it as “my’”’ rather 
than “‘their’’ corporation—though, of course, not taking 
this too literally in the matter of dividends. These will 
somehow or other continue to find their way to the Har- 

‘mans and the Harknesses. 
But labor relations at Time, Inc., seem likely to take 
: less idyllic form. From the point of view of the prole- 
tariat, Luce’s corporative state shares the disadvantages 
f its model. When he talks of employees, Luce is really 
thinking of the better-paid males, and his corporative 
orporation is designed for their special benefit. Time, 
Inc.. is a man’s world, with an all-male aristocracy of 
litors, executives, and writers dominating the feminine 
's of researchers and office workers. Considering the 
large salaries of the men, the average salary, which is 
$45.68 a week, indicates that the female proletariat is 
adly underpaid. And so in the past year the employees 
have taken steps to protect their economic interests them- 
selves. Late last summer a unit of the Newspaper Guild 
formed. It has grown amazingly, until at present 119 
t of 234 eligible employees in New York City have 
ned up. (Of the 1,221 total employees, 547 work in 
the circulation department at Chicago.) The most en- 
husiastic response has come from the women in general 
| the writers on Fortune, the Architectural Forum, and 
March of Time. The one sector in which almost no 
progress has been made is the Time writing staff, a cul- 
turally backward subregion comparable to the Bible Belt 

Juict f the South. 






ALA 


Ill 
(he future of Time, Inc., as a business enterprise is 
irgely bound up with the success of Life, its latest and 
| by far its most ambitious venture. So far Life has been 
ator so successful as to be a pain in the neck to its publish- 


yf the rs. They were foolish enough to draw up their 1937 ad- 
rvot vertising contracts on the basis of a guaranteed mini- 
actot. J mum circulation of 300,000. For months they have been 
show selling over 1,000,000 copies a week. “This means,” ex- 


plained Luce sadly in his 1936 report to stockholders, 

that Life’s 1937 advertisers are paying some $2,500,000 

for space which is conservatively worth $7,000,000.” 

| The management's underestimate of Life’s possibilities— 
which Luce frankly admits was ‘‘an error in judgment’’ 
was even more serious than these figures indicate, since 
recent circulation tests indicate that over 4,000,000 copies 


nm last if Life could be sold every week if they existed. They 
ich he will not exist for some time because, with its low ad- 
> cash vertising rates, Life loses more money the more copies 
cape it sells. Its pre-publication advertising contracts were 





closed at $1,500 a page, which was raised to $3,000 early 
this year. But until 1938, when this will be raised far- 
ther to $5,000 or over, Life will content itself with a 
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beggarly 1,000,000 readers. If the economic system holds 
together through 1938, Time, Inc., will begin to get 
back some of the millions it has spent on Life. But even 
if it doesn’t, and Life fails to reap the costly seed it has 
sown, the organization can stand a good deal of financial 
strain. At the beginning of this year its books showed 
current assets of $8,400,000 ($2,100,000 in cash, 
$2,700,000 in government bonds) against current liabili- 
ties of $1,500,000. Financially, the future of Time, Inc., 
seems well assured. 

Its ideological future is harder to analyze. As a pub- 
lisher Luce has many points of resemblance to Hearst. 
But the parallel must not be pushed too far. When 
Landon was nominated, for instance, Luce, like Hearst, 
made a pilgrimage to Topeka and returned enchanted, 
for much the same reasons. And so during the spring 
of 1936 the liberal fraction on Time was conscious of 
strong pro-Landon pressure. Landon trivia were treated 
at length and reverently, while the New Deal was 
chronicled briefly and flippantly. Luce personally saw to 
it that Landon got the editorial breaks. As the futility 
and the ineptitude of Landon’s campaign became pro- 
gressively apparent, Luce steadily lost interest in editing 
Time, which as steadily drifted over toward Roosevelt. 
By the end of the summer Time was chilly to Landon 
and friendly to Roosevelt and the C. I. O. Luce and his 
editors had checked their prejudices against the actual 
state of affairs, and had shifted their editorial emphasis 
accordingly. Hearst stupidly remained faithful to Landon 
unto the end and had to perform his about-face after the 
election, always an awkward maneuver. The distinction 
is important. Those in charge of Time, Inc., have ex- 
cellent facilities for finding out what is actually going 
on: the Fortune Survey, to name one, predicted Roose- 
velt’s victory last fall with remarkable accuracy. And 
once they have found out what is going on, they are by 
no means fanatical about sticking to their guns. There 
is always a lag, and often an inexcusably big one, between 
the march of events and the recognizing of the same by 
Luce’s magazines. But the one great good thing about 
Luce’s journalism is that it does change its ground, how- 
ever reluctantly, that it zs sooner or later sensitive to 
which way the wind is blowing. 

Here emerges the difference between Lucian and 
Hearstian journalism. It would not occur to one to take 
issue, argumentatively, with a Hearst editorial. The plane 
on which it is conducted is beyond reason, beyond the 
reach of any marshaling of evidence. But for all their 
prejudices, their semi-conscious editorializing, Luce and 
his editors at least sAink their conclusions are determined 
by the weight of evidence. (And even if the more sophisti- 
cated among them don’t even think thus, at least they 
accept the necessity for hypocrisy. ) 

The pragmatic-objective school of thought which Time, 
Inc., represents can flourish only within a healthy, self- 
confident capitalist culture. In 1900-29, as in 1850-1900 
in England, this country had, or thought it had, such a 
culture. As England had its Victorian rationalists, so we 
developed a dominant school of historians, economists, 
and sociologists which believed in piling up data (‘‘fact- 








interpreting 
premises on 
ny B it ince 

: the progres- 

i onservatives 

the facts. That Time, Inc., 
’ Time’s freakish 


~ pinch of the nex 
its rulers will increasingly feel th 
pressure m a contradiction in their own editorial 


rationale. Their incomes, friends, sympathies, prejudices 
ire all far over to the right. But they profess to be, and 
want to be, guided only by the weight of factual evi 
dence, and in most cases this evidence leads to a left-wing 
conclusion. The arguments against the present system are 
always so much better than the arguments for it. And 
Luce’s editors, unlike Hearst and Hitler, still take argu- 
ments seriously. As the capitalist crisis sharpens and this 
dilemma becomes more and more painful, it seems likely 
that they will subordinate the stubborn, unwelcome facts 
to some supra-rationale principle. That is to say, modulate 
from laissez faire capitalism into fascist capitalism. 
Objectively as well as subjectively they will be pushed 


} 


in this direction. Year by year the gears of Time, Inc., 


mesh more deeply into the capitalist system. It now has 


between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 invested in stocks 


and bonds of other corporations To watch over these 


} 


investments, and to incr them by judiciou ecula 


; 
1 


maintains its OW 


Kings 
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year its “Other Income,” that 1s, speculative profit 
to $1,065,000, which was more than a third of 
net profits. Obviously such a publishing enterpr 

main editorially aloof from the 
business classes are becoming aw 
something beyond old-style capitalism is necessar 
means, if they have anything to say, some form of { 
This development is epitomized in Luce’s 


t p 
drift toward the right. In 1928 he voted for S: 
1932 for Hoover, in 1936 for Landon. His current 
be indicated by a few sentences from 
speech: “Without the aristocratic principle no 
can endure. 


tion may 


. . What slowly deadened our arist 
sense was the expanding frontier, but still more t 
panding machine. . . . We got a plutocracy with 
common sense of dignity and obligation. . . . The tri 
of the mass mind is nowhere more apparent than 
frustration of the upper classes.” It is all there—th 
tocratic principle, the distrust of the masses, eve: 
sense of noblesse oblige. Luce’s opinions are those of 
ruling business class to which he belongs and whose 
mouthpiece he is, of the people he went to colleg« 
the people he puts up in his streamlined guest cott 
the people he lunches with in the Cloud Club insid 
chromium spire of the Chrysler Building, the peop! 
a word, who pay for the advertising which pays f 
magazines. The decay of American capitalism is pu 
all these people in a certain direction. But it is pret 
to call Time, Inc., fascist. Proto-fascist would be 
accurate. 

{This is the last of three articles on Time, In 


first two appeared in the issues of May 1 and M 


and bus Drivers 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


n, May 6 


train an 
men. ‘The 
of the claum 
t amterest it must 
pay (4 per cent 5 | ent, 5} r cent) on its different 
classes of stock, it cannot afford the half-million sterling 


that concession of the claim would cost. Since Saturday 


last not a bus has moved on the London streets; 
strain on alternative forms of transport has been 
So far the strike has been met with good temper, 
and the { 


weather is fine London busman is desert 
popular. The 2 yvvernment has taken no 


action 
save to appoint a court of inquiry which 1s to n 
interim report by the week-end. It is difficult to 
that som« 


five thou 


action will not be taken, for the abset 
sand bus 


1i+ 


gested conditi 


from the streets in the present 
London would be calamit 


Nn ot 


physiological grounds the men have an unanswer 


ise; and the real reply to the board is that a 1 
Parliament gave to the shareholders of the former tt 
port companies unnaturally good terms when the | 
ent monopoly was formed. There is no case for more t! 

3 per cent on shares ofthis character; and a redu 

in the rate of interest by Act of Parliament is the 
vious way out. But it is difficult to see a Parliament 
the present character being persuaded to take this road 











1937 


threat of a mining dispute arises out of conditions 
} 





rich Nottingham coal field. There, ever since the 
of 1926, a company union has dominated the 
and a condition of owners’ control exists such 


ricans know in parts of the West Virginia coal 
Federation has fought har 


. and a secret ballot of the men has b Cn Over 


he Miners’ 


ngly against the company union. So far the owners 
proved adamant, though it is possible that the pres 

f parliamentary opinion —which is widely favor 
the miners—may yet compel them to give way 

a national stoppage occurs. 
the engineering trades the situation is different 

Wages have hardly recovered from the depth of 
pression; prices, as the orthodox Economist admits 
rising at an alarming rate.’’ Meanwhile, largely 
gh the rearmament program, the Stamp index of 

Gts has risen from the base of 100 in 1929 to 114 
vear: and individual firms show immense increases 

employment is greater by 15.2 per cent than in 
output has risen by more than 37 per cent; the 
rease in the output per individual worker is about 
fifth on his production in 1932. Profits in the four 
1932-36 are up by over 52 per cent, while wages 
the same period only rose by 3.6 per cent. If to this 
ture there be added the growing tendency to employ 
and youths, and the resistance of industry and 
e to Neville Chamberlain’s very mild proposal of 
on profits, it is not difficult to understand thx 

¢ of unrest that prevails. 

Mostly it is an unrest of the rank and file rather 
of the leaders. It is no secret that the pressure or 
itter from below has been very great. The leaders 
nxious to avoid disputes in a critical international 

n; the men see no reason why they should not 
in the real boom that is being created by the im- 
armament program. Their dissatisfaction with ex- 
conditions has been intensified by some of the 
cular profits that are being made in the armaments 
try and by the fact that financial resistance to Mr. 
berlain’s budget proposals 1s nowhere regarded by 
s men as other than common sense. They cannot 
why a demand for higher wages should be “unpa- 
if a demand for lower taxation is regarded as 
lly reasonable. At the base of the industrial pyramid 
od of defeatism which has lasted since 1931 ts at 
last beginning to disappear. I make no doubt that 
next few months the leaders of the big unions 
gin to adjust themselves to a new psychology. Th 
rnative will be widespread unofficial strikes; and thes 
ways evidence of bad leadership. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the Coronation pr 

upon their majestic way. I do not find in the aver 

Englishman any great excitement over the spectac f 
feels that it is an extra day's holiday, a break in th 

rim routine. He is pretty fully aware of, and somewhat 





ised at, the big commercial implications and the ef- 
rt to hide them from the public gaze. He is treated to 
i mass of articles on the symbolic meaning of the cere- 









mony, and books on the royal f fr \ ( 
oh. a btoe ° ‘ 
Cce1vabdic pc C litter the [ s e 13 | f 
+ 1 ; * 1 
the efi { Ai i 4 7h 1) if i t 
i i i 
from his 1 1 t t 1) 
1 T 
cembpec.r H S ¢ prep { NK 
| I I 
() mor ; 
x i 7 
1 11 } } 
1OD as well p <S 
1 fair chance to prove th \ ‘ 
: ; 
does not think that ever | y gu { f 
‘ i 
ty . } ] . - ] y 
He remembers that Edward VIII was a fairy prit on 
i 
} ’ 1 ’ ‘ ‘ e 
day and an exile a weck later: the halo has not vet | 


1 


regilded, and it will take longer than five months to do 
the regilding. It is symptomatic that in the new Civil 
List no proposal ts made for an allowance for the Duk 
of Windsor; the government does not want a revival 
of criticism. It is symptomatic of something, too, that 
books which remind the reader of how new is the tra 
dition of monarchical glamor are having a steady sal 
and awakening a good deal more critical interest than was 
expected. 

It is even becoming fashionable to argue that the tim: 
has come to democratize the social habits of the mon 
archy; I have found a good deal of sympathy in quite 
unexpected quarters for Mr. Atlee’s criticism of its un 
necessary pomp and luxury. It is certain that a new criti 
cal mood exists. Labor leaders who accept Coronation 
honors will not find justification as easy as at the Jub: 
lee. The sense that the monarchy is, at bottom, a reserve 
power in the hands of capitalist interests is more wid 


1 


moment mean that there is any overt republicanism; that 


is not the case. I do mean that the monarchy is on trial 


spr ad than at any time for fifty years. I do not for a 
| 


1 


in a way that would not have seemed possible six months 
ago, and the Coronation will have little of the profound 
symbolic effect it would have had if there had been no 
abdication. It is a diversion magnificently staged, but for 


’ 
} 


the Average man no more than a dive rsion. Its P rs tive 


is utterly different from what it was when George V was 
crowned, and one docs not have to go far to discover 
that this is the case. 

The kind of atmosphere which surrounds the monarchy 
dates from no earlier than Disraeli’s time, and is sig 
nificantly connected with the growth of that imperialist 
cult of which he was one of the founders. ‘The Crows 
has been immensely useful to the reactionary forces of 
Great Britain as the symbol of imperial unity. But ther 
is a growing awareness, awakened by the Jubilee of 1935 
and greatly sharpened by the abdication, that it symbol- 
lizes a historical moment in the evolution of capitalism 
which may well pass away. Certainly its habits will | 
more closely watched than ever before. Certainly, also 
its exploitation in the interests of party will be mor 
sharply criticized. A neutral monarch will survive by 
reason of his neutrality for a considerable period. But 
under present conditions that neutrality has become an 
urgent matter 

Edward VIII made it obvious that the king must satisfy 
the bourgeois virtues in a bourgeois socicty; so soon as 
he ceased to typify them he ceased, also, to be an ade 
quate symbol of national unity. But what precisely will 
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the Crown make of a situation in which its ministers 
seck to utilize its powers for social transformation instead 
of social conservatism? That is the unknown factor in the 
present situation. Being British, we shall not confront it 
intil necessity compels us. But one day we shall have 


IH. Champion of the Upper-Dog 


N the fall of 1934, when Harold G. Hoffman was 
campaigning for the governorship, the Utility Users’ 
Protective League, engaged at the time in a fight to 
reduce the rates of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, sent him a questionnaire about his stand on 
utilities. He answered, “I believe good government comes 
through progressive steps and not through overnight re- 
forms. Therefore I am not a reformer but a candidate 
who, after fifteen years of public office, declines to make 
i lot of wild promises that cannot be fulfilled without 
some revolutionary changes in our form and theory of 
government and in the hearts of men.” 

In his inaugural address, however, the new Republican 
Governor did promise to strengthen the almost impo- 
ent Public Utility Commission of the state, and soon 
ifter the inauguration the consumers’ group presented 
i series of bills designed to accomplish this purpose. The 
bills were mild enough in all conscience and were sup- 
ported not too vigorously by the “clean government” 
group from Essex headed by the Reverend Lester H. 
Clee, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of New- 
uk and Republican Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. Clee, 
however, soon became more interested in his battles 
igainst pari-mutucl betting and greyhound racing than 
in any struggle against the extortionate rates of Public 
Service. The bills died the customary death of all such 
measures and were replaced by bills bearing the impri 
matur of the Governor. Most of the Hoffman utility 
measures were meaningless. Two of them made future 
prosecution of rate cases by Jersey consumers next to 
impossible one provided that all rate cases must be 
wound up within six months, and another gave the com- 
mission the right to “negotiate and agree’’ with the util- 
ities without the intervention of the consumers. As it 
took two long years of the hardest sort of fighting to 
obtain a rate reduction of $5,000,000 annually from 
Public Service, and as a “negotiation and agreement”’ 
between the commission and the companies, with no 
consumers represented, is a meeting of woolly lambs and 
saber-toothed tigers, Hoffman's contribution to Public 
Service was a royal one. 

The Governor was equally generous in his support of 


the real-estate interests, chief among which are the large 
nsurance companies. In his inaugural address he had 
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to confront it, and the results may be more surpri 
than we care to imagine. That is why I do not think 
need regard the Coronation of George VI as more thap 
an absorbing pageant which need not, after all, be taken 
too seriously. 






come out for a sales tax, and he pressed at once for 
enactment. After a long-drawn-out fight which split the 
Republican majority the tax was passed by dint of a trac 
with Hague’s Democrats. The object in laying a 2 | 
cent tax on necessities as well as luxuries was, of cou: 
to relieve the realtors. The tax proved so unpopular 
however, that after a few months’ trial the Governor \ 
forced to sign a repealer. 

A situation soon developed with which no glitte: 
gubernatorial eloquence nor legislative horse-trad 
could cope. Early in 1935 everyone informed on 
matters knew that federal funds for unemployment rc 
would be stopped unless the state contributed its sha 
The federal government had spent millions for relict 
Jersey. The state had not met its obligations. There 
ample warning from Washington. But the Governor 
denounced the New Deal at Rotarian luncheons, and | 
legislature still bickered over betting. Matters drage 
along until April, 1936, when the Trenton State Hi 
was occupied by a determined group of workless m« 
and women demanding some sort of action. For an ex 
ing week they staged one of the pioneer sitdown stri! 
in this country, taking over the Assembly and Sen 
chambers and listening to their leaders’ speeches. They 
read the comment of the Governor: “People should s 
port the government and not expect the government 
support them. Some persons have the idea that the go. 
ernment owes them a living. This has never been a: 
never will be. The carpetbaggers had that idea and th 
nearly ruined a section of the country.” 

State House guards stood about while the represent 
atives of the unemployed held mock sessions of the leg 
islature, taunting the lawmakers for their failure to cor 
to grips with reality. The Governor sent telegrams 
Washington begging the federal government to care f 
the state’s “unemployables.” Finally the sitdowners ro 
and drifted away, after having voted to form a Farmer 
Labor Party and divert highway funds to relief purpos 
a proposal against which the Governor thundered. Th 
demonstration had thrown a temporary scare into ‘'rc 
spectable” persons all over the state, but it accomplished 
little else. The unemployed, nearly a million of them 
were thrown on the mercies of the near-bankrupt mun! 
cipalities and their overseers of the poor. When Hoffman 
was criticized for his part in this shabby business, h: 
comforted himself by reading articles in the New Yor! 





— 








May 22, 1937 
[vibune congratulating Jersey on its “forthright- 
) handling relief. 
results of two short months of this “forthright- 
vere uncovered by investigators for the Division of 
. Research of the WPA. The report of these agents 
that there had been few chiselers on the rolls, that 
inted reduction in relief costs was due to seasonal 
ional pick-up, and that on the whole there was 
tion and disease” in many New Jersey homes. 
lican papers and the New York Board of Trade 
pted to discount this report by conducting their own 
tigations. These consisted, for the most part, in ask- 
cretaries of New Jersey chambers of commerce 
things were going in their communities. Just as 
y optimistic replies were being printed, word came 
Hoboken—where more than 5,000 had been 
ned from the rolls—that three-year-old Donald Has- 
tic. whose invalid father was receiving $2.50 a week for 
relief for a family of five, had died of “malnutrition.” 
[he baby had been licking paint off the walls to allay 
hunger. Little more about the “‘success”’ of the New 
Jersey experiment appeared in the press. 
A windfall from taxes on the huge Dorrance estate 
ped some of the more desperately hard-up communi- 
, but a year after state funds were cut off, an Ocean 
ty poormaster was quoted in the New York World- 
[elegram as saying: “Clients don’t bother me very much. 
| just say no, and give them nothing. I know the poor 
vils need it bad enough, but we ain't got it.” In 
1¢ places investigators reported that family relief had 
pped as low as $5 a month. Still the Governor in- 
ed that to divert the highway funds, the only money 
ght, would be unfair to automobile owners. He said 
further that relief was making “bums’’ out of Jersey- 
When the legislature voted to divert the funds, 
fully inadequate as they were, Hoffman vetoed the 
The other day it was repassed over his veto. 
Foes of the Governor inside his own party, whose 
ne is coming to be legion, secretly sympathizing with 
ld defense of property against human rights, did 
ittack him for his relief policy. Instead they chose to 
t him on his inept handling of the Bruno Hauptmann 
Of all the fantastic tales that have ever come out 
this land of the tabloid editor’s dreams, the Haupt- 
nn case is surely the most fantastic. And the part 
! in it by Harold Giles Hoffman remains one of 
deepest mysteries of the whole macabre story. The 
tive for the Governor's sensational intervention in the 
has been sought in his political ambitions, his yen 
t publicity, his love of playing detective. As to the last, 
is of record that Ellis Parker, chief of Burlington 
inty detectives, a lifelong friend of the Hoffmans, 
e exclaimed: “That boy would have made a great de- 
tive.” Parker and his debonaire son, long protected 
»y Hoffman's stubborn refusal to allow them to be taken 
to New York for trial in connection with the kidnapping 
ind torture of Paul Wendel, have finally been tried by 
the federal government. On the stand Wendel has 
vehemently insisted that Hoffman knew all about the 
trange activities of the Parkers. 


It may have been interest 1n Parker's theory that some 


one other than Hauptmann stole the baby that led Hoff 
man to make his mysterious midnight visit in October 
1935, to the cell ot the condemned German. Jersey 
politicians say that he looked on the case as offering 
another springboard to advancement, this time into na 
tional prominence as candidate tor Vice-] resident on the 


Landon ticket. His friends say that, driven by a stubborn 
and probably sincere conviction that he was on the right 
track in holding up the execution of Hauptmann, he 

became so involved with the Parkers, the Nazi groups, 
and others in the state trying to save Hauptmann from 
the chair that, lover of law and order as he is, he found 
himselt openly defying the law that called for the ex 

tradition of the Parkers. What is certain 1s that Hoff 

man is a good-enough politician to understand the loss 
of prestige he suffered in the Hauptmann case. Practically 
the entire press of the state has rubbed it into him. He 
was indirectly rebuked by his own State Committee, and 
had to campaign vigorously to land as the fourth of four 
delegates to last year’s Republican convention. At Cleve- 
land he was openly snubbed by the national leaders. 

Now, after a period of morose silence, he is attempting 
a comeback by his attacks on the C. I. O. No longer able 
to boast that he is ‘‘a man who has risen from the com- 
mon people but who has never lost the common touch,’ 
he wants to reconcile his wealthy supporters of other 
days to his ambitions for 1940 and beyond. His term as 
governor ends next January, and he is forbidden by law 
to succeed himself. Nothing short of a miracle can pre 
vent the election of A. Harry Moore on the Democratic 
ticket. But Hoffman is young and has a mighty itch for 
office. A man who has been elected fifteen times to 
public jobs is not going back to banking in South Amboy. 

Ordinarily the North Jersey Council for Industrial 
Organization could afford to ignore the Governor and 
his threats of violence. But Jersey workers, organized 
and unorganized, are showing such militancy as has not 
been seen since the Passaic strike of 1926. Already there 
have been sitdown strikes in plants all over the state 
from Trenton to Jersey City. And the Governor has sent 
state troopers to protect scabs—pardon me, I mean “loyal 
workers’’—1in a factory outside Trenton. 

At one time or another during his stormy career Hoff 
man has shown his contempt for the small consumers, 
the unemployed, the organized labor movement. Always 
he has been loyal to his friends in the utilities, the in 
surance companies, and the other labor-sweating cor- 
porations. He is backed by a hard-bitten group of 
reactionary bosses. They will give his every anti-labor 
move their enthusiastic support. 

The man has a childish love for soldiers and a danger 
ous flair for the sensational. At his summer residence at 
Sea Girt he lives in an armed camp, seldom out of ear- 
shot of the sounds of his drilling National Guard. Un- 
less he is soon impeached, the “Boy Captain’’ may yet be 
seen happily leading his yellow-legs against striking 
workers in defense of “hallowed property rights.” 

[The first part of Mr. Coleman's article, How to Be- 
come a Governor, appeared last week. } 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“Bunkum and Bunting” 


— 


UNKUM and_ bunting’—thus 5%: Stafford 
ps, the former L ibor Party leader, character 
the coronation. I felt jubilant when I read it, 


for I am one American who is absolutely disgusted wi ith 
the whole British Coronation. I was born a repub slican. 
The son of a man who left a kingdom after having been 
a rebel at fourteen, I was brought up an absolute re- 
publican, and though I have seen kings and queens in 
many countries, and kaisers too, I have always felt a 
sense of disgust and shame that some human beings 
continue to be ruled by men and women for no earthly 
reason except the accident of birth. Now that the Cor- 
onation is over, I want to go on record as protesting 
against the pages and pages of space given to it by the 
American press, and against this fresh demonstration, 
in the rush of Americans to London, of our readiness to 
toady not only to royalty but to ordinary people with 
titles attached. “Bunkum and bunting” it has been in 
London, and pure bunkum on this side of the water, all 
the more repellant to me because of the utter dulness 
of the British royal family. I know King George V was 
greatly beloved by the British people. Why? Because he 
vas an agreeable, dull, and totally unassuming gentleman 
of the most mediocre attainments, and in him the great 
British middle class saw their own prototype. He had 
nothing to do and did that well. He was the embodiment 
of mid-Victorian respectability, the very opposite of his 
n and his reprobate father, who would, I fancy, have 
n run out of most clubs if he had not been royalty. 
As for Windsor, why not tell the truth about him? 
He is a callow, undeveloped, hard-drinking, loose-living 
man, whose mentality has been at all times years behind 
that of others of his age. His affair with Mrs. Simpson 
is a piece of luck for him in that it aroused sympathy 
lions and millions of people which he could 
have won. It relieved him from a position 
man of intelligence and ability with a desire 
erve his countrymen would have run away 
as he could—the job of being a puppet king, 
unable to make a radio speech even without asking the 
kind permission of whoever happened to be Prime Min- 
ister. He was unable to visit the distressed areas of his 
country and express a decent sense of outrage at the 
horrible conditions he saw without being regarded as a 
dangerous person who must be still further hedged about 
by counselors and servitors so as to make it impossible 
for him again to express any human emotion. To be con- 
fined to the routine of opening bazaars and Parliament 
and signing his name to messages to the House of Com- 


mons and House of Lords which he is not even al! 
to write would seem to most men of spirit and ch 
like penal servitude for life. 

The attitude of our own press toward the Coro: 
brings up the old question of whether the public de: 
this sort of news in quantity and the newspaper 
merely “giving the public what it wants,” or wh 
the newspapers are seeking to create a sensationa 
morbidly sentimental interest in British royalty. | 
tainly don’t believe that the offices of the great n 
papers in the large cities of the United States have | 
stormed by mobs of people demanding pages of pict 
and a lot more gush about what has been happenin; 
England. I don’t believe that five people sat down 
wrote to the New York Times or Herald Tribun: 
manding, in advance of the Coronation, forty-eight 
fifty-four columns of news from London every day 
is usually the case, the newspapers sought to sensationa|: 
a wholly commercialized show. It is not to be denied 1 
a considerable portion of the people of the United St 
are snobbish or sycophantic in their attitude tow 
royalty anywhere. But that is nothing new. 

I speak as a journalist who has conducted a New Y 
daily newspaper when I say that the American pa; 
and news associations distinctly overplayed the Cor 
tion story; precisely as the World-Telegram, to n 
tion only one, tremendously overplayed the recent 
explained murder of an artist’s model in New Y 
leaping to the opportunity to print nude or half-1 
pictures of her day after day, not because those pict 
related to the daily news of the story, but because 
editors had a chance to imitate burlesque and to al 
nudity in their columns. At least the World-Telegr 
didn’t have the indecency to say that it printed 
pages and pages of pictures to meet a public dem 
for them, that it was only “giving the public what 
wants.” I do not think that the newspapers overplay 
the dreadful Hindenburg disaster at Lakehurst, for t 
was a most thrilling and moving human tragedy and \ 
of enormous importance from half a dozen points 
VICW 

But as for the Coronation, why, gentlemen of the pre 
let’s be good Americans, let’s have some realization that 
the simple inauguration of a President of the Unit 
States is, as Sir Stafford Cripps says, the ceremony that 
really impressive and moving, the type of thing Engla: 
ought to do, instead of giving a medieval commercia! 
show with the poor victim and his wife wearing five 
pound crowns and looking unutterably silly in their roya! 
robes, and the hotels and shops coining money out o! 
gaping Americans. 
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From Pilate’s Autobiography 


SCARIOT might have died upon the cross but for 
circumstance that he was a coward, and so lived 
hang himself. When first he came before me the 

.gainst him was not altogether clear. Some Roman 

; had broken up a meeting where Jewish fanatics 
idvocating resistance to the government. In such 

rs | was usually inclined to be lenient, for Jerusalem 
knew many factions and it was my theory that no great 
could come out of talk. Indeed, at most of these 
tings the orators were inclined to attack their fellow- 
trymen rather than the Romans. But soldiers are 

th patriotic and impulsive. It has been my experience 
they become inflamed much more readily than the 

f an audience. Possibly I should have been touched 

their loyalty, for it was upon the phrase “Death to 

Pontius Pilate’’ that they moved in and dispersed the 
ting. 
My first idea was to have the speaker scourged and 

t go at that. But when I asked him why some sentence 

1 not be pronounced against him, he stood up to 
idly and declared that he was a Jewish patriot 

that he expected neither mercy nor justice in a 

in court. At this point a captain of the guard stepped 

) me and whispered in my ear, “This fellow is 

‘erous, for he speaks our tongue as well as any Roman. 

has even dared to approach our soldiers. The cruci- 

n of one such might save the lives of many others. 

him die for the sins of his people.” 

\s a soldier I am not squeamish about death, and yet 

a clumsy way of solving any problem. I have never 

it much to see any man die when his talents, be 
vices or virtues, could be put to some useful pur- 

I decided, therefore, to try the temper of this 
soner Iscariot, because already I had a strong suspicion 

t | might bend him to my will. And so I said, “Judas 
Iscariot, you are hereby sentenced to be scourged and 
i taken to the hill called Calvary—.’’ No sooner had 

| pronounced the word “‘scourged” than the fellow turned 
ghastly pale, and before I could complete the verdict 
had fallen into a swoon. I knew then that I could 
ike him my tool and servant, for he was a coward. 
When he fell into a swoon I had two soldiers carry 
m into an inner room. When his wits returned we 
re alone. “Iscariot,” I said, “‘you did not hear me out. 

| gave the verdict that you should first be scourged and 
then crucified because you seek to overthrow the Roman 


ri 
1i@ 


His voice was less firm than before but he answered 

| seek to destroy the Roman rule. You have said it.” 
‘Iscariot,’ I replied, ‘‘nails through your hands and 
nails through your feet, and there to hang while the 
thirst rips you in the strong sun and after the night has 
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fallen. You are a strong man and it will be many hours 
before your agony has ended. Nails through your hands, 
Iscariot, and nails through your feet.” 

He writhed as it already the pain had begun to grip 
him, and he replied no louder than a whisper, ‘Then I 
must die for the Jewish people.” 

“But,” I reminded him, “the servant of Caesar can be 
merciful as well as stern. You have only to say the 
word and I will spare you from the cross or any pain- 
ful indignity.” 

The word?” he muttered. 

“It need not even be a word,” I said. “You have 
only to nod your head and I will spare you the agony 
of Calvary. What I want is to have you serve me accord 
ing to my directions.” 

“To be a spy?” asked Iscariot, and now his voice was 
firmer. “That would be against my heart and spirit. Whip 
me now and crucify me and let’s have done with it. I 
die for my people.” 

“Not so fast,’ I interrupted. “You know, Iscariot, it 
will not be as fast as all that. Nails through your hands 
and nails through your feet. Nor have I asked you to 
serve as a spy. You know and I know that some of the 
fiercest accusations which you bring are not against the 
Romans but against other sects in Jerusalem. Who are 
these people for whom you are prepared to die?” 

He answered that it was one thing for a Jew to fight 
against other Jews but wholly different if he should 
aid a Roman in seizing even those whom he, Iscariot, 
bitterly despised. 

“I understand the point,” I explained, ‘but you are 
a man of intelligence, and certainly it would be silly for 
you to say that you are prepared to die, and die in agony, 
for your enemies. That is madness.” 

“T have no stomach for crucifixion,” I told him, ‘‘and 
if I have made its actualities seem real to you, I myself 
have come almost to feel the nails in my palms. It is not 
the way out for men of spirit, and here is my offer. And 
mark you, it is my last one. I pledge you that I will not 
require you to inform ever of anything concerning your 
present associates. You will not be pressed to betray your 
friends. All I ask is that you shall bring full and fair 
reports of the sayings and the doings of all so-called 
prophets and teachers and holy men who may gain a 
following here or in Galilee, for what begins in Galilee 
must ever end in Jerusalem. If this little thing you will 
do, then I shall spare your life and speak no more of 
nails through the hands and nails through the feet.” 

Iscariot sat for a long time and said no word, but he 
was greatly troubled. And at last he looked up and spoke 
not then, but he nodded his head. And so the bargain 
which was more momentous than either of us supposed 
was sealed for all eternity. Just the nod of a head. 
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FREEDOM AND MR. 


MINSKY 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


ITH a certain sense of shame I confess that the 


fate of the burles pur show itself does not inter- 


est me greatly. Theoretically I am all for rib- 
aldry and Rabelaisianism, and if I had ever seen a perform- 
ance which actually resembled what some manly critics 
think they remember when they go into raptures over the 
idea of burl sque, I should probably be as enthusiastic as 
they. The fact remains, nevertheless, that when I have 
dutifully visited its temples in Irving Place and Four- 
teenth Street as well as in Times Square, I have never seen 
anything which was not pretty dismal and—though some 
thing may be said for the strip-tease—exasperatingly an- 
aphrodisiac. Invariably the audience has impressed me 
more than the show itself, and invariably it has de- 
I do not like to realize that 
there are men whose home life—if I may thus euphemis- 
is so dull that performances as unimagina- 


em glamorous. And though it has been rec- 


pressed me more as well 
tically put it 
{ as thes 
e the time of Aristotle that the soul needs 
distressing to think that anyone should 
ch veterinary doses as the burlesque 

ministers 
spit ill this I doubt that those r« sponsible for clos 


rs have performed a publi service as 1m 


i 
] 


nk; and when a cardinal sp 
Ith which is overwheltr 
atic than truthful 
re is one, is not that burlesque 
a 


ran bill any comm 


bilities of abuse inherent in any such situation ar 
limitless, and there would be nothing on earth to pr 
the establishment of a censorship of the theater as 
and as insane as that of Nazi Germany. Again and 
it has been shown that the only way to exercise any 
trol over the theater without establishing a censors] 
by means of laws, like those at present existing, 
make the question of obscenity one to be determined 
court trial; and if the crusaders against burlesque ar 
cere in protesting that they have no desire to do more | 
clean up obvious filth, they will support the repres 
tives of all branches of the theater who have al: 
urged Governor Lehman to veto the Dunnigan bill 

Even if the burlesque shows were ten times worse | 
they actually are, the fact would be no excuse either { 
exercising extra-legal power against them or for creat: 
laws which obviously lend themselves to abuse. The q 
tion is not whether they deserve to survive or whet 
Commissioner Moss happens to be, personally, a 
who can be trusted. In the first place, he will hav« 
cessors, and, in the second place, there could be not 
more repugnant to the idea of democracy than the 
posal to invest an individual with power to set up 
own personal standard of propriety as the law gover: 
theatrical performances. To defend an abuse of pow 
the ground that it was exercised in a good cause is 1 
strous, and it would logically lead, among other th 
to the defense of lynch law whenever the victim happ 
to be guilty. 

Nor am I among those who hold that arbitrary s IP} 
sion of the abuses of freedom actually serves to pr 
the legitimate exercise of it. Certainly no one could m 
tain that the Dunnigan bill protects anyone's liberty 
it is in general true that no liberty is really secure \ 
it is broad enough to permit a certain margin of 
The fact is usually re | 


ognized in our laws. | 


\ 
VO ONC I 


devised a code governing the conduct of the press ' 
it permitting t] 


low journalism, and it is doubtful if any 


} ° » } 
could guarantee its freedom withor 


drawn. You cannot give freedom to tt 


without giving a certain latitude to error, and the att 


’ 


to distinguish too precisely between liberty and 
always means that liberty itself is infringed. What 


in general is as conspicuously true where the theat 
any other form of artistic expression is concerned 

is no more reason for allowing one man to decide wl 
theater may or may not present than there would be 


allowing one man to decide what a pewspaper may print 
The line between frankness and‘obscenity or between t 


ly become an arbitrary ind 
or of all dramatic performances and a on 
free discussion of existing institutions and mere dei 


dictator of the theater. Quite obviously the possi 
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indistinct line 


is a wavering, 


! 


ely, and it is 
that any truths should be 
rable ‘wave s that 


} 


led by 


liberty is endan 


> suppre ssed. It i 


eered 


gCIiCd, 


] 


serves to protect not to endanger. It is the 


safety—even if the Minsky brothers are sq 
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an area in which abuse is possible, 


which no law « 
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better that a few lies should be 








Blundering into War 


RALITY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Edwin Bor- 


ard and William Potter Lage. Yale University Press. 


I 


ks dusted and our emotio 
ormula offered for staying 


{ 


». 50 


1E distinguished authors are certain that it 


was stu- 


dity about legal matters and naivete about world affairs 
forced us into the World War. They think that there 
hope of staying out of another war if we keep our 


ns under control 
out, the hope for it is a 


While there 


insistence upon our neutral rights, as in the days of 
ipled with objuration of the temptation to sit in 


jiminish the essential causes of war. 


y of State would help, we gather, and a neutral Presi- 


detailed 
ndering during the years 1914-17. 


book is the best 





nt on foreign nations and of the credulous belief that 


A really bright 


It is written wit 


description available of our 
i} 


mild bitterness toward 


vor, some contempt, some 
nal-law colleagues and others who have apparently 
d in twisting international law into a hybrid moral 
| obligation upon us to take sides in all world aff: 
ire profane, if mot amateur, hands laid on the ark of 
venant law 
ver in international law has a hard time th day 
; the legislator pragmat ically and says neither side ob 
international law when the World War became des; 
why trust to it to protect us next tim Lady Godiva 
led compared to the prot ven a ne 
by a non-obeyed international law. In O 
Judge John Bassett Moore, dean of the prof 
Is the |] lators that “it is a maxim of tl 
t in the midst of arms the laws are silent ( 
). but this does not mean that the la , 
They do not really function in war time, t It! 
they are still there, so beware! J ] l 
like a touchdown for his side and a deva 
of general uselessness and incapacity around the vil 
’¢ Borchard, however, thinks international | 
*ht have saved us, did not have a chance from 191 


K¢ Vv 


) Gisown 


We were unneutral alm 


ommitted a series of prat 
jung 2! 


1 of them, 


which led to the story that * 


one 
‘the 


vested political 


war,” a f 


uitous lega 


st from the 


I 


ants in their importance. 
the e-regerenrmeg con- 


bm Lrimes 


oO 


( 


\+ 


) 


7 


Start, an 
bl In lers wl ch 
Later, when 


W ¢ 


u 


interest Ay it had grown u 


S 


P 


yur State Department could not oppose. The combina- 
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“This book is one of the clearest 
and most sensible expositions of 
the ars amandi, , The impor- 
tance of the wife’s reaching an or- 
gasm and the technique of insur- 
ing that result are emphasized.” 

—Quarterly Review of Biology 


cian, Gynecologist and 
Sexologist, London, 
England 


Ittustrations by Robert L. 
Dickinson, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
—Senior Gynecologist and 
Obstetrician, Brooklyn 
Hospital. 
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of this universal work . The Boston 
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tion of the general atmosphere of unneutrality plus the 
blundering in and out of season doomed us. 

He cites our success in staying out of the Anglo-Fren: 
in 1792 by insisting upon our neutral rights to a certa 
tent. True, we got into it in 1812, but only after twenty 
and our entry was not due so much to interference wit 
neutral rights, specifically impressment of our sailors, 
the growth of the “War Hawk’’ party which looked wit 
ing eyes toward Canada and Florida. There was no 
major naval war until 1914. 

Came 1914 and we “fumbled” all over the field, dro; 
the ball right in front of our opponents on every play. 
unneutrality began as early as 1914.” We threw away 
international law on blockades by admitting the idea t! 
Great Britain was really hard pressed she had a right t 
anything. Later, under international law we had no bus 
submitting to the black list. Even Canada would not f 
our course and submit on that. “Subservient” is a wor 
authors use often. 

The largest legal oversight came early in 1914 whe 
neglected to warn American passengers off belligerent 
nitions ships. From that little oversight came the offs; 
claim that American citizens had a right to risk the pea 
their country on alien ships legally subject to attack 
bassador Gerard asked, “Why should we enter a great 
because . . . Americans may be hired to protect by their 


ence cargoes of ammunition?” Walter Millis has more 
& 


cently retold the Lusitania story in a way which suggest 
shocked readers that Great Britain was only drawing the 
mate diplomatic advantage out of that oversight when 
ship slowed down in front of the German submarine w! 
sank it. 

The largest legal mistake came early in 1914 when w 
lowed armed British merchantmen the free use of our p: 
That mistake became more important with the appearanc 
the submarine in 1915. Professor Borchard holds: ‘It : 
truthfully be said that American intervention in the E 
pean war was largely induced by the attempt of the W: 
Administration to maintain not only the privilege of B: 
merchantmen to arm but to use their arms against submar: 
while yet enjoying immunity from submarine attack be 
the merchantman had American citizens among her pa 


gers and crew.”” Once our State Department had gone off 


deep end on that claim, the claim became a fundame: 
American “right,” and the honor and self-respect of the 
tion were involved in its defense. 


Oddly enough, we had what is rarely given, the chance 


The NATION 


Ww 


pull back from the one-sided consequences of this legal erro: 
Early in 1916 Lansing realized that we had no business pro 


tecting armed belligerent merchant ships, and proposed a new 
deal whereby the Allies would disarm their merchant shi; 
and the Germans would stop and search them and remove 


passengers and crew before sinking them. This seemed ¢ 


Lansing and Wilson a “‘reasonable and reciprocally just 
modus vivendi. Why did we not insist upon it? Clearly it 


would have avoided the continuation of the submarine con 
troversy, for lack of which we might not have entered thi 
war. Professor Borchard answers that a “vested political in 


terest” in our earlier position had grown up which was 


strong for the Administration. Professor Seymour's ‘Ame: 


can Neutrality, 1914-1917” (1935) utterly ignored the | 


that we had for a month or so completely admitted the un 


reasonableness of our own sacred rights. Neither of these 


treatments seems to recognize the important pull of the sev 


eral billion dollars of war money which would have been 
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1 by the change 


ate their professors to re ilize the part money 


Perhaps our universities have 


r village, or why prominent names get on preferred 


blunders it may be possible to avoid, but how does 

p tisanship when all one’s money is on one horse? 
is international law among friend 
about world affairs is, according to ie authors, a 
and neutrality than it was in 


some stinging things to say about dis- 


danger to our peace 
They have 
sry and discretionary neutrality, world cooperation, 
"be aring fire and brimstone in one hand and sweet- 
lavender in the other,” and “‘the Pre posterous career” 
1 wars for peace, democracy, and a new or ler. 
these last subjects are somewhat nile treated, this 
t provoking book and a decided addition to he 
n of America’s great adventure. 
STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 


For an Investors’ Union 


E SECURITY: THE BETRAYAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INVESTOR. By Bernard J. Reis. With an Intro- 
luction by John Flynn. Equinox Cooperative Press. 
Oa pe 


R. REIS’S book is an anatomy of grand larceny as prac- 
ticed by the better classes. He begins it with a sentence 
vastating restraint. “Simply stated,” he says, “honesty 
little part in American business.” Mr. Reis is both a 
and a certified public accountant, and has thus been 
nally trained to evade laws and misrepresent balance 
But he happens to be one of those queer souls who— 
ubt through some glandular derangement—prefer to 
their brief light tilting with the windmills rather than 
service of our corporate Fagins. He places the peculiar 
ge of his two peculiar professions at the disposal of 

| investor. 
ordinary well-informed reader will find himself super- 
familiar with the subjects that Mr. 
ffusion of corporate ownership and the useful role 


Reis discusses: 


ffusion plays in concentrating corporate control: the 
nteed-mortgage scandals; the story of foreign bond finan- 
investment trust; the collapse of real-estate bonds; 
rustee, and how little he deserves to be trusted; the 
nization racket, “Reshearing Shorn Lambs’; 77B, the 
r to Wall Street's 
fied public accountants; the corporate 

st; and the feebleness of the SEC. 
Unfortunately revelation has followed revelation and inves- 
has followed investigation with such rapidity in the 
few years that they have tended to cancel each other. 
public and the journalists who chew its cud have hardly 
| time to digest one sensation before it was succeeded by 
ther. Mr. Reis, by his careful presentation and analysis, 
ngs into view many things that were not immediately 
parent in the headlines. He supplies a useful source book 

1 finance, corporation law, accounting—and ethics. 

The position of the investor, as shown by Mr. Reis, is 
redibly insecure. The reports he gets from the corporation 
which he is an “owner” are usually written to be as 
ninformative as possible. The great banking institutions that 
t as trustees of his bonds are rarely trustworthy. The courts 
to which he must appeal against wrong, if he can afford to 


hire lawyers and accountants, are almost never realistic in 


prayer; the certified 
jugglings of Mr. 
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the Wall Street crowd. 
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their approach to the problems of the financial market 
there God is on the side of the biggest law firms. In reor 
ization he is at the mercy of the insiders, bankers and ma 


tialities in the task of reconstructing our society. The indiv 
stockholder or bondholder is as helpless as the individua 
worker. The workers no longer have the instruments of p: 
“owners” of industry no longer have 
instruments of control. I look forward to the sight of wi 
and orphans picketing at Broad and Wall. There are t 
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Literary Choreography 

DANCE OF THE QUICK AND THE DEAD, AN ENT 
TAINMENT OF THE IMAGINATION. By Sac] 
erell Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.25. 


HE problem that presented itself to the author |} 


as he explains at the outset, 


to the past while combining it 


writer of our time has called 


What first engages the reader, 


was “how to give vit 


with what an experiment 


‘the continuous present 
however, is not the sub 


of the author's discourse but his crystal style, now clear 


glass, now quivering with all the colors a fountain disp! 


in sunlight, now clouded as though by the rousing of some 


inchoate genie. It is a style that Walter Pater might hay 
shaped and would certainly have admired, but, as Mr. Sit 
at this period of history such a jewel is worn 


appreciates, 


with a difference. The difference, which one feels n 


sharply as one 


moves toward the closing pages, darke: 
as these are by a kind of eschatological terror, is that even 


a man as fortunately situated as Sacheverell Sitwell can 


escape from the immediate horrors of contemporary life. H 
may care to offer us no more than “an entertainment of t 
unconcerned as to whether our response will 


imagination,’ 


A 


take any form but delighted applause or a mute shrinking 
from the spectacle. But his imaginings are haunted. A s 


ister date obtrudes upon the liveliest and most graci 
movements of the dancers. At the happiest moments one f¢ 
Here is a dance of the qui 


a macabre jerking of the bones. 


and the dead. But often it is the ghosts who rejoice us, whilt 


those who jostle us on the streets are specters drawing u 


toward the charnel-house. 


It is obvious that Mr. Sitwell is a poet rather than 
thinker. This, in spite of the fact that his opening chap' 
abounds in ideas which could be enlarged upon or profitab! 
“the State, the Aristocrat, 
the Priest are no longer in exercise of their functions,” 


debated, such as that since 


“upon the efforts of the individual” that “all our reliance 


the future must rest.” 
notions, he is never polemi cal, 


not seek to persuade us to act but rather to induce us to fe 


But though he throws out suggest: 
and it is plain that he di 


It may be argued that the awareness which comes with 


enlargement of our sympathies leads ultimately to action, th 


new stvles of architecture are 
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heart. But this is the reader's affair. Mr. Sitwell is content 
aa rely to set the scene and direct the ballet. 

With an ease that seems peculiar to this century—one 

aks of Pound and Joyce and Virginia Woolf as among 

ore accomplished trapeze artists—he swings across cen- 

turies and continents, diving among the gin-drinkers of the 

Victorian London slums and resting—is it only a moment 

on the brink of a lily tank beside the golden girls, 

| but for the cassia flowers at their ears, whose dalliance 

furnishes the diversion of an Indian king. The illustrations 

which punctuate and define the text are eloquent of the 

n with which the poet moves from one civilization 

other, choosing always some pregnant symbol to arrest 

incy, like a living statue that at a signal may take an- 

attitude or drop its pose and walk away. Pages from 

Cruikshank’s “Comic Almanack”’ are followed by reproduc- 

s of paintings by Brueghel and his awful master, Hierony- 

mus Bosch. Doré and Daumier are companioned by Watteau 

Gavarni. Numerous plates from a grim work on the 

nal prisons of London are relieved by an Ajanta wall- 

g or the figure of a pretty woman in fancy dress, and 

ire flanked by terrifying pictures of the Moa, a giant 

f New Zealand, now all but extinct. All afford themes 

] for the play of the author's imagination. All make for the 

variety and the grotesque contrasts of the world he 
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one reads, one feels that one is in the presence of the 

y civilized man whom Clive Bell, in his essay on Civ- 
lization, delighted to praise: one “willing at any moment to 
w intellect into the oddest holes and corners, while his 
stinctive reaction to life will be ever conditioned by taste.” 
Yet perhaps Mr. Sitwell is too much the poet to answer 
wholly to Clive Bell’s description of this phenomenon. He is 

ae not merely the appreciator. Freely roam though he can, and 
, loes, through the manifold realms that excite the interest of 
iltivated intelligence, he must pause to brood over some 
particular manifestation of loveliness or ugliness. He has 
intensities that are foreign to the highly civilized. He is, 
moreover, obsessed by a harrowing sense of time, and by the 
almost equally harrowing consciousness, present to every sen- 
sitive contemporary, of an increasing vulgarity, an encroach- 


- ing debasement of values. 
. He Implicit in these pages is the reminder that art is man’s 
strongest bulwark against the tide of the centuries. The book 


itself is proof that the artist, the poet, by the power of 

imagination helps his fellows to know the quick from the 

lead, moves his fellows to join in the dance of life. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH 


oe : Anti- Metaphysical Philosophy 


[HE LOGICAL SYNTAX OF LANGUAGE. By Rudolph 
Carnap. Translated from the German by Amethe 
Smeaton. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $7.50. 

AN EXAMINATION OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM. By 
Julius Rudolph Weinberg. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.75. 





HE publication of Mr. Weinberg’s book and of the 

translation of Professor Carnap’s famous work marks 
inother milestone in the progress of what is undoubtedly 
the most vigorous movement in contemporary philosophy. In 
a few years logical positivism has swept the philosophical 
world and threatened the main traditions of Western phi- 
losophy by attempting to demonstrate through a logical 
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A question 


the rest of the world is asking 
—and a statesman’s startling 


answer! 





A New Foreign Policy 
for the United States 
By LIVINGSTON HARTLEY 

















1% 
| Lere are the disturbing facts about America’s 
relation to the rest of the world: 


1 Our first line of defense on our Atlantic Coast is not 
* our own—but the British navy. 


2 We look across the Atlantic at a power area far supe- 
* rior to our own; and across the Pacific at another 
power area rapidly advancing toward superiority. 


3 Our 
o 


‘Achilles’ heel” of our national self defense 


4 In all American history there has been but one 100 
* per cent success for American diplomacy. 


Because of these facts—and dozens of others re- 


vealed in a startling new book about American 
foreign policy—the rest of the world is asking: Is America 
afraid to employ her undisputed national supremacy for 
her own national good? This is one of the most astonish- 
ing paradoxes in history, because the United States is the 


strongest, 


she is gradually losing by diplomacy what she fought for 
and won—in 1918! 


What America can do about it... 


Livingston Hartley, former official of the U. S. Department 
of State, and feature writer for The Washington Poat, tells 
how America must use her tremendous national influence 
now to protect her own national interests and ideals. IS 
AMERICA AFRAID? is a hard-hitting demand for a con- 
structive, permanent foreign policy, and a composite picture 
of America’s relation to a world apparently well on the road 


to war. 
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Vito Marcantonio 
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Will the Messrs. Broun, Wertheim, Villard and all other interseted parties please 
hold off their Supreme Court arguments until they hear 


EARL BROWDER 
General Secretary of the Communist Party 
on 


“WHAT KIND OF SUPREME COURT?" 


Mr. Browder will be glad to answer their questions—and yours, after his lecture. 
The Chairman will be Joseph Freeman, editor ef the New Masses, which is 
sponsoring the event 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 8:30 P. M. 
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HALL New York City 
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analysis of language that metaphysics is sheer nonsense. By 
the iconoclasm of this movement, for which it is no: 

is by no means its only aspect. On the constructive si 
movement has sought to bring about the “unification 
sciences” by showing that all scientific statements a: 
mately of a physical nature. This is what is termed “p! 
ism.” This doctrine does not mean, however, that a!! 

are to be explained in terms of the laws of what we noy 
call physics. It means that all the sciences are languag 
structions which refer ultimately to data determined in s; 
temporal terms. 

In one sense the thesis of the unity of science is not new 
since we have long known that the various sciences are guided 
by the same method. But in another sense it is, for it includes 
the task of constructing a universal language into which 
the statements of all the sciences can be translated. And 
is toward this end that the efforts of Professor Carnap’s 
volume are addressed. When this task shall have been acco; 
plished, the claim is made, the barriers which now 
between the various sciences will break down. As a conse. 
quence so-called irreducible concepts like “‘life’’ and ‘: 
will be shown to refer fundamentally to the same su! 
matter as that of physics. 

Is this not disguised materialism? The logical posi 
answer that materialism is a metaphysical doctrine 
pretends to tell us about the nature of reality, while 
own interest is focused only on the statements mad 
science. Thus it is not for them a question of reality | 
the kind subject matter that is admitted into sci 
discourse. 

How successful Professor Carnap’s efforts have b« 
something on which the reviewer is not competent to p 
judgment. But this much may be asserted by anyone 
language as yet invented has permitted the translation 
physical terms of a vast range of data which are legit 
objects of human curiosity. There are of course no a | 
grounds on which to disprove the pious hope that 
significant statements will some day be reduced to tho 
some future physical language. But the positivists hay 
tolerantly disposed of a good many fields which hav: 
yet admitted of such translation by ruling them out as : 
sense. Even if it could be shown that some of these prob 
such as the problems of value, are nonsense, this would 


=) 


7 


7 


prove that some nonsense is of high importance. And if the 
positivists, in the exercise of a right no one will deny them, 


insist on ruling these problems from the range of 
interests, these problems will nevertheless deserve the att 
tion of some of the best minds of any age. Another criticiss 


is also here in point. While scientists seem little worried 


about the unity of the sciences, they have been carrying out t! 
process of unification through the merging of fields ot 


search rather than by drawing up royal schemes. Now if the 


enterprise of the logical positivists is of no practical \ 
to the scientists, what objective value has it? This 
icism does not apply, of course, to the destructive sid 
the movement. Here, while it may not have shown every! 
that all metaphysics is nonsense, logical positivism will 
by making some metaphysicians, at least, considerably 
cautious about the kind and quality of the nonsense ' 
indulge in. 

Mr. Weinberg’s book, it should be noted, is not an 1! 
duction but a critical exegesis presupposing some know! 
of the doctrine criticized. But those not adverse to a | 
hard work will find the book eminently well worth rea 
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Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait 


DEAR THEO: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VINCENT 
VAN GOGH. Edited by Irving Stone. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.75. 


R. STONE and his publishers have done the reading 

public a considerable service by producing this com- 

W nendious and inexpensive single volume. There are no im- 
, at omissions, and as Mr. Stone has edited the letters they 
2 continuous autobiographical document which will 

btedly take its place among the self-exploratory records 
f reat artists. In Vincent Van Gogh there was something 
f the saint, or more precisely of the martyr, as well as of 

he artist. He strikes one at times as a queer compound of 
Rembrandt Van Ryn, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and D. H. 


Lawrence, with a dash, too, of a sort of tormented St. Francis 
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sort 


His life was one of almost intolerable poverty and desperate 
ness. Night after night he poured out these letters to 
ther Theo, who, despite intervals of discouragement 
pair, had faith in Vincent and loved him—loved him 
refore had faith in him. Every sentence is marked by 
tense moral purpose of the writer, and by the tragic 
tion of a struggle for mere existence in a society which 
pudiated every value upon which the artist subsists 
it little, tight little bourgeois world of the late nine- 
century simply didn’t want persons like Vincent Van 
to survive. Instead of being happy in his art, he was 
to become a martyr to it. “All I ask,”” he says at one 
moment, “‘all I ask in painting is a way of escaping 
It seemed to him that his successful contem- 

had, in his own phrase, “cauterized certain nerves 


; the age, in Zola’s language, of le triomphe de la 
‘é. “Moral grandeur diminishes; material grandeur 
in its stead.”” The future of art seemed to lie out of the 
Western world, in the tropics whither Gauguin had fled, or 
re away from “the boredom of civilization.” With 
ful insight and simplicity Van Gogh states the dilemma 
h the harassed artist has found himself since the In 
i! Revolution: “One wants to be an honest man; one 
er is so, one works hard; but still one cannot make both ends 
) Pog : meet; one must give up the work, there is no chance of carry- 
int t out without spending on it more than one gets back. 
i . . One cannot present oneself as somebody who comes to 
pose a good business or who has a plan which will bring 
great profit. On the contrary, it will end with a deficit, and 
one feels a power surging within; one has work to 
nd it must be done.” The book is crammed with truth, 
and not only the sad truths but the happier ones also, the 
ionate observations of one to whom each day brought 
: . ‘ further mastery and inmtenser vision. Some of the descriptive 
sages in these letters are as vivid as Van Gogh's own paint- 
‘Doctor Gachet with the heart-broken expression of our 
“; Or a typical landscape: “the immeasurable plain with 
al et cornfields against the hills, immense as a sea, delicate yellow, 
iclicate soft green, delicate soft violet of a plowed and 
weeded piece of soil, regularly checkered by the green of 
flowering potato plants, everything under a sky with delicate 
7 , white, pink, violet tones.” But one could quote from 
= F every page, every paragraph. 
a it | _ In short, here is that rare and precious thing, a great book, 
greatness of a man in his own words. 
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. o . IGHT MUST FALL” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) runs 
parallel at many points to “Love from a Stranger 
in ° whose failure to hold its audience I noticed two weeks ao 
lo that long list of hard-earned university degrees after your But if Basil Rathbone’s overacting was the cause of tha 
@ name, Current History Magazine now proposes to confer @ failure, an equivalent defect does not appear in the acting o 
2 - mee , is the de ares - poe a scongediag a F Robert Montgomery. I am disposed to blame the failure 
an, Saas os ae ‘ Night Must Fall” upon an audience which could not under. 
¢ ffairs intelligently © stand it. The people around me at the Capitol were in the 
B.A.]. after John Doe's name means that he has the assurance first place unable to conquer their disappointment in Mr 
* that the facts are on his side. B.A.I. means that he has come © Montgomery because he had refused to give them her 
. close to understanding history-in-the-making as anbyody ¢ insipid role; and in the second place they were obviously ip. 
possibly can while that history is still alive, real. capable of liking the particular effect of which by 
© 2.43, meens that John Doe hes been able to plow under prope * miracle he was so much the master. This effect returns 
« panda, rumor, and say-so, and drive a hard shaft clean through the theme of horror, a theme which the American movi: 
the facts. It means that he has ruled out guesswork and lic finds quite palatable as long as there is no subtlety 
r ae ea e handling—in racket pictures, for instance, and in the G-me; 
messes where someone is knocked over the head or 
© No, it is not absolutely necessary to ft id Current Hi i full of bullets every three minutes by the director's 
— | “ in ne — oo ae er 2 Watch. When, that is to say, the horror is physical. But in 
er le a i A ea a Night Must Fall” it is psychological, long delayed, and pre 
ee : sa al cieael Desieeie tiie eel © sented to us through a personality nine-tenths of which is a 
Se ig ia aela ce cle ai Rile alla charming as ever it was. So the people around me kept fi 
aditnan i Ocal dae Mla ® ing in their seats and wondering when Mr. Montgon 
P cms ' = -_ - would uncover the remaining 10 per cent of his cute 
Of course, it is more convenient to go directly to Current and when he did not, but turned it rather into something 
e Histery for your information. In the June issue, for example, e really sinister, they got up and went home. 
1 will not want to miss the authoritative article on “Spain They had counted on this bewitching murderer to 
@ Balks the Fascis by waatenetee A. Fernsworth, L enges ; wr ¥ through with the revelation that he was the Irish d 
° peer sag’ ‘oa ade teed age paper eeae e most of his victims thought him to be. The revelation ¢ 
ONES CELT SELLS TE IONE REI ON missed was more valuable, for it was nothing less than | 
‘.*. beac : diiteie at Camaite tos tae enkee Calis” Mr. Montgomery is an actor after all. For the first ti 
2B Germany's synthetic gasoline; what America thinks of ¢ my memory he consented to turn his face full at the can 
Supreme Court plan; and a survey by the editors on “Paying it is not so attractive that way, though as he manipula 
« Off the New Deal 6 the other evening it was at least twice as powerful. Mr. Mont 
gomery had studied his part with genuine intelligence. H 
e Readers of The Nation are invited to take advantage of Current had noted the precise degree to which it overlapped his p: 
History's special introductory offer vious parts, and had employed his old tricks up to that | | 
. : but beyond it he had set to work at something so go 
p SiX MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR e itself as to shed a certain beam of superiority back over t 
(Regular price, $3.00 for One Year) whole. He was both convincing and absorbing. 
° e “The Last Night” (Amkino) is the newest Russian film to 
You y now, if you prefer. Current History deal with events on the eve of the October Revolution. It 
© will bill y fter you have received your first copy " so by the device of showing us two representative Moscox 
a OC ee ee ee ea e families, one rich and one poor—or, more significantly, 
ee Ne may | the family of a manufacturer and the other the family 

















worker. The manufacturer is stufhly conceived, but his light 
minded daughter who flirts indiscriminately with reds 
whites rings somehow very true; and the family of Zakhark 
the worker is without exception interesting, although no mem 
ber of it steps out of the convention thus far established. 
“The Prince and the Pauper” (Warner Brothers) has bees 
released, naturally enough, on the eve of George VI's 
nation; for it tells Mark Twain's story of the young Ed 
ward VI and of how a beggar boy came near to being 
crowned in his place. The picture is not important, but it 
momentarily exciting; and the Mauch twins who play the 
title roles are more than passable. Good enough for Corona 
tion week. MARK VAN DOREN 


Please send me CURRENT HISTORY for six months in ac- 
cordance w th your special offer. 


[} 1 enclose $1.00. | Bill me later. 


NAME 


CURRENT HISTORY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ADDRESS 7 
| 
| 
| 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. | 
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—SERKSHIRE PINES 


In the Lovely Berkshire Hills 
t parents have been seeking. Hotel 
i a fully equipped day camp for chil- 
elligent guidance of 12 trained coun- 
ogressive outlook. 


and and water sports—Golf nearby 
DECORATION DAY WEEK END RATE 
$15.00 


Anytime Friday to Monday evening 








| Special Rates in June 


wEST COPAKE, N. Y. TEL, COPAKE 46 


Locust GROVE FARM—— 


17 acre farm completely improved just 55 miles 

New York. Run by an artist® for artistic people 
ws and chickens, finest home cooked food 
Day week-end rates $3.00 daily Special 
Information from 

+g. A. PODORSON, 132 W. 23 St., N.¥.—WA. 9-1532 

Avil » Hopewell Junction, N. Y.—Phone 14-F-6 


el 


es THE PRESSES in BUSHKILL, PA. 
T IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 
Reservations for DECORATION DAY 
ek end are coming in fast. Have you 
made yours? 
Telephone or write at once 
Bushkill 9011 Box 145 Busbkill, 














we 


Penn 








5 tne SPERLINGS LILAC LODGE 
R in Rockland County 
pul if Most Beautiful Place for your va¢ 
ws ry Tennis, Handball Court 
Sie foderate prices for Decevetion Day 
h isa West Nyack N. Y. Tel. Nanuet 409 


fide R {00D LODG ;E, in the Adirondacks, One 
a nN 


ation. Dietary 





m Warrensburg. Private beach on Echo 
nis. handball, badminton, swimming and 


Cabins. Guests met at Lake George. 
$21.00 Tel 27 -F- 12. R. J. Venton. — 
MARTIN'S HIGH ViEW VILLA 

Riverdale, N. J. 
he R. T Rent 1-2-5-4-5 Rooms, Fur- 
nettes, All improvements. Beautiful cour 
Swimming, Daneing Gol 


8 Athletics 
TOpping 2-422 





MANHATT! TAN BEACH HOTEL 


1 ) 6 West End A SHeepshead 3-3000 
; 37 Min 0s from Times Square 
i! 1 this modern fireproof hotel away from noise. 


_SINGLES $5 WEEKLY UP. ae 
S RIVERSIDE C AMP, CAPACITY 
MODERN; JEWISH 

















RUSSIA 


SOVIET TRAVEL SEMINAR 
60 Days incisive $485 


Inclusive 
ENGLAND, DENMARK, SWEDEN 
32 Days SOVIET RUSSIA and ARMENIA 
Paris Exposition of 1937 





Leader: PROF. BERNHARD J. STERN 
Sociologist, Columbia University 
Editor: Science and Society 
UNITED FRONT GROUP 
30 days in Russia visits also to 
Scar 3via and Paris 
All 
56 Days Inclusive $398 
Leader: ALVIN E. COONS, Labor Editor 
Modern Third Class on Atlantic 
For Details Apply to 


Compass Travel Bureau 


55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
LOngacre 5-3070 





T Oo U R CONDUCTED OR 


INDEPENDENT 
To Western Europe, Palestine, Soviet 
Russia, Paris International Exposi- 


tion, and the Salzburg Festival 
Ask for free literature 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


1! UNION SQUARE, N. Y. _ AL. 4-1500 


















SUMMER RENTALS 
SUMMER COTTAGE FOR RENT: Five | 
rooms, electricity, water, brook, Saga acre | 
farm, 115 miles from city. $200. To rent to 
family with children. ST. 9-7711. MILVY 
25 East 10th St. 








Harrison, Maine. 350 miles. Island camp; 
acres, sandy beach, gas, plumbing. Six rooms, 
bath. Accommodates 8. $300 Shon- 
gut, Mohegan Lake, N. Y._ 


Private pool, tennis, 5 he Uses, 
sanitary improvements fri gid 
luting, $225 to $325. 


orc 


season. 


10 acres, 
Jaire, gas. 
Box 185, 





refined, 
50 min, 


comn Congers, 


AMERICAN | N. Y. 



























































t MEALS. REASONABLE RATES, BUSH- | Adirondac ks, \ arrensburg, N. Y. Comfort- | 
\f KILL, PA. able, furnished house, all conveniences; four 
H NE IN VERMONT! Enjoy an inexpensive | bedrooms; oar: walking distance from pub 

: untry vacation among a small group lic golf course; tennis urts. Boat on Echo 
sives. Write Ethan Allen Farm, | Lake. Pictures mailed. $200 for season. Wil- 
; No. 2. Chester, veut. liam W alla we, Box 44.0 : 
CHILDREN’S CAMPS _ LAKE MOHEGAN. Group of boys, season 
: -_———___-____- able rental—$20, $25 each. Showers, baths, | 
PIONEER YOUTH CAMP con — ‘ieee Mrs. Wolsky, Peeks 
ki I] _467 a Pao. ee we, 

film to | Rifton In the Catskills W FS ST PORT. CONN. ( *harmi ng old house 
It ; © BOYS AND GIRLS FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN © and bung ralow in summer colony. Tennis, 

. consecutive season of progressive camping swimming } | ‘ Reas bl ae 
‘ oaitie activities ~ cooperative community vim g, children’s can Ip. easonabie rent 

A eparate age groups @ Exceptional staff als Ww Atkins 9- 3045. 

1. id t ent direction develops social awareness @ — 

ty, e of environment rich in historical back F 0) R ‘Ss A L E 

ARTS MUSIC SPORTS VACATION FUNDS Will Buy 

s lig DRAMATICS CRAFTS. SWIMMING A Small COUNTRY PLACE 

as af | Non-profit-making non-sectarian Year Round Pleasure—Enduring Vaiue 

r | Rate for 9-week season $175 C. RICK, Crompond Rd., Peekskill, NW. Y. Tel. 2515-4 

Nt Ss rate to members of Teachers’ Union _— —— 

> mem Inquire at APARTMENT WANTED 

) __ PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA, INC. | Completely furnished reasonable apartment. 
219 W. 29th St., New York, N. Y. Pe. 6-3055 | | Middle June to September; in Village or 

= Brooklyn Heights. Suitable couple and child. 

S ' ___ MISCELLANEOUS _ | Write 1714 Adams St., Madison, Wis. 

ng kd Progressive parents nine year old girl desirous _APART ME ENT TO SHARE 

» being ng for few children during summer at Western girl desires pleasant, intelligent girl 

spacious charming old colonial house . : 

yut it {! ae : share attractive apartment East 38th all con 

hirty miles upstate, three acres, children’s | ~ . 
ed 0% veniences—$40 month, complete. Box No. 911, 
lay the wimming pool, arts, crafts, piano. $15 weekly. | — 7, The Nation 

Corona Box No. 908, c/o The Nation. ————— - 

REN Cult ural and Social Organization with mem- ORANGES FOR SALE 





bership of over 1000, wishes to find suitable 
Adult Camp or summer resort that it can 
recommend officially to membership for sum- 
‘mer vacation. Box No. 910, c/o The Nation. 
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Sweet, juicy, sun-ripened on trees. Delivered 
Express prepaid. $4.00 bushel. Grapefruit 
$3.25. No sprays used. A. H. Burket, 
Sebring, Florida. 


y, | th 
>| 
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A$1000 Prize Contest 


is offered by 
Harper's Magazine 


Believing that our American tradi- 
tions and ideals need to be reinter- 
preted in the light of new economic 
and social conditions, Harper’s 
Magazine offers a prize of $1000 for 
the best contribution on “The Ameri- 
can Way.” 


No set limit of length or treat- 
ment is imposed: it is hoped that 
manuscripts submitted will be of 


average magazine length, and that 
the material will be fresh and ex- 
plicit, and a guide to action. 

The contest closes September 15, 
1937. The judges will be the editors 
of Harper’s Magazine, who will also 
pay $250 each for non-prize-winning 
manuscripts suitable for publication 
in the magazine. Subject to the au- 
thor’s consent, the prize-winning 
manuscript will be published in book 
form by Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y. 


49 East 33rd St. 














poems from sian 


A. S. PUSHKIN _ Y. M. ‘LERMONTOV 
Ruslan and Ludmilla Izmael Bey 
Poltava Lithuanian Maid 
Caucasian Captive The Daemon 


Six 


Press Comments Describing This Book 
} TIMES, Trenton, New Jersey. 
These poems are long, but length could not destroy 
beauty 7, - e poet's heart. There is no weariness 
in thes "fine r 
BLACKWELL. DAILY JOURNAL. yy Okla. 

All the poems have been tranalat mprehensive 
— interesting English and Mr K: Fae is deserving of 

reat credit 
THE vege GLOBE. 

Pushki d Lermontov both terminated their lives in 
duels, but yo work lives or Now three of the most 
admired poems of each are here presented | faithful 
anil unabridged translation for Am ana to jud t r 
work or its merits 
DAVID DAVIDOVITCH BURLIUK. 
outstanding Russian painter and oun. 

These poems have not lost their tre in translation 
In English they are as bright and vincing as in the 
original Russiar 

Illustrations by Herbert Fouts, 317 pp., $2 

Send only checks or money orders through mati 

JACOB KRUP, Publisher and Editor 


145 E aust 23rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 





RECORDS 
ETE POT ELAL SATEEN: 


Eeropeen Recordings 
0 ao a 1 0 000" Pr oad i a i 4 
Odeon, ~~ iises whees 


mary 1 ords comprise 
the cream : the world’s finest musi A se! to 
gratify every taste. Sale prices: 50c & TSc per record. 
Values $1.50 & $2.00. Mal) orders. Catalog 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Ine., 18 E. 48th St., New York 


-ANGUAGES 
SU MMI R ae IAL. Language Records and 
115 private lessons. French, Spanish, Russian, 
etc. $25.00. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 507 
Fifth Ave. MUrray Hill 2-4221. 
Sl 1QOU ES 
Artist with sound knowledg re Can secure genu 
ine antiques from rural districts in England, 
and deliver in America at moderate prices 
Braun, 106, Great Russell Street, London, 
WC. 


COURSES IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Elementary photographic class now formi ng. 
Course covers fundamentals and technique of 
photography for beginners. Lectures, demon- 
strations in development, printing, enlarging 
by qualified instructors. Club darkroom and 
equipment available. Class limited 15 students. 
| Twelve lectures—$10. Also amateurs inter- 
| ested in joining progressive Manhattan Camera 
Club communicate: Box 909, c/o The Nation. 











The NATIO 


Letters to the Editors 


Who Wouldn’t Strike? 

Dear Sirs: As frequent visitors and 
part-time residents in one of the most 
notoriously backward open-shop com- 
munities in America, it has been 
good fortune to become associated with 
an intensely dramatic and_ significant 
“labor disturbance.” Out of the 1,100 
employees of the Firth Carpet Company 
at Firthcliffs (just outside of New- 
burgh) 1,050 walked out last week under 
the leadership of the C. I. O.’s Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. Ax 
minster United States 
average over $30 a week, but at Firth 


our 


weavers in the 


cliffe the best paid were making $20 
Unskilled labor was paid as little as 
$11; everybody worked over forty hours 
a week and not a few ave raged twelve 
hours a day six days a week; twenty min 
utes out for lunch was the maximum. 

So labor-hating are the city and its one 
newspaper that it has been impossible 
to rally any citizens’ support or get a 
column of even neutral publicity. The 
owner of the plant, a patent violator of 
the Wagner Act, is Lord Askroyd. He 
is said to be in England attending the 
coronation. His huge daily advertisements 
lay the 


! P - 
in the local paper cunningly 


blame on “‘outside agitators,” “undesir- 


able characters,” 
fluences.”” The 


of the strikers have been magnificent, 


and “‘communistic in 


courage and militancy 
and the picketing has been uniformly 


peaceful and disciplined. “Violence”’ 
occurred Tuesday when scabs tried to 
drive through the picket line and ran 
down a deputy sheriff. The sheriff was 
so mad he gave the driver a ticket and 
told him never to come back. Yet the 
workers continue to be represented as a 
bloodthirsty, atheistic, and lawless mob 

The company is taking steps to organ 
ize a No decent, 


humane citizen of Newburgh or Corn- 


vigilante committee 
wall would join it if he understood the 
real situation. We hope that everyone 
within a radius of twenty miles who 
reads this letter will communicate with 
us immediately at Hemlock Glen, Grand 
Avenue, Newburgh. The strikers must 
have support. Anonymity will be scru 
pulously preserved if you desire it. But 
act at once 
DWIGHT MACDONALD 
SELDEN RODMAN 


N« whburgh, N. Y., May 13 


The Nation as Tyrant 

Dear Sirs: You approve of the Wagner 
Labor Act. I wonder how you'd like ex- 
majority bargaining and the 
closed shop for newspaper and periodi- 
cal publishing and writing, with no rights 
for individual papers and suppression 
for non-members—no employment, no 
work. The fact is The Nation and New 
Republic have become very obedient 
organs of tyranny and terrorism. As for 


clusive 


enlightment and culture they are sec- 

ondary in your activity. 
CYRUS H. 

Lakewood, Ohio, April 22 


ESHLEMAN 


{As far as The Nation is concerned, 
the closed shop begins at home. Its edi- 
torial department is organized as a unit of 
the American Newspaper Guild. It has a 
closed-shop contract with the Bookkeep 
and Accountants 
all other depart- 


i 


ers, Stenographers, 
Union 


7 
) pie 
4O78t 


; } 
WwPICPD) 


covers 


Right toa Job 


Dear Sirs: 


unionized possess a legal right to a per- 


Does a group industrially 


manent job in a business corporation ? 
As no such right appears discernible 
where the business is unincorporated, 
any such right must flow from some 
definite and special feature of a cor- 
poration itself. 

Such a feature exists; it is that of 
limited personal liability. The owner of 
a business, liable personally to his last 
cent for its debts, incorporates his con- 
cern and his personal liability vanishes 
But rights imply correlative duties. 

From the feature of limited liability 
a principle has emerged which has be- 
come one of the main bases of corporate 
jurisprudence. This principle is that the 
corporation is not the embodiment of a 
debt-free owner but is to be deemed a 
separate legal entity, operated for its 
own sake. But if the good of the cor- 
poration itself be paramount, each section 
of those connected with the corporation 

directors, executives, manual and cleri- 
cal workers, technicians, salesmen, stock 
holders—may be presumed to possess the 
rights and duties consonant to the vital 
needs of the corporation. Stockholders, 
or their predecessors, contributed neces- 
sary funds to the corporation ; the work- 


ers contribute, each day, the 
work. Each receives a recomper 
dends to the stockholders, wap 
worker. But so likewise, it 
argued, should each have his stak 
corporation: his shares to th 
holder, permanency of job to th 
That the courts have already i 
allowed a “‘colorable claim’ to 
such vested right appears from th: 
that to strike, to unionize, and to picka 
are conceded to be lawful. 

The question arises: Should 
of a corporation lodge in the | 
those now called by that 
should it be shared by them 
entirety of the workers? Ans 
question in the affirmative and ¢! 
of the worker in such circumst 
his job is also conceded. 

FREDERIC DREW 

Winsted, Conn., May 3 


CONTRIBUTORS 
MAXWELL S. STEWART 
published a new book entitled 
Security.” 


DWIGHT MACDONALD was 
ber of the editorial staff of Forty 
March, 1929, until June, 1936 


HAROLD J. LASKI is professor 
litical science at the University of | 
and influential in British labor circ! 


McALISTER COLEMAN is the 
of the information bureau of the Utility 
Users’ Protective League of New Jersey 


STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH was 
charge of preparing the material for the 
Senate Munitions Investigation Commit: 
tee and acted as counsel for th 
mittee during the hearings. 


com- 


ISIDOR FEINSTEIN, an editor of the 
New York Post, is the author of ‘The 
Court Disposes,” published this week 
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